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EXT week ali the departments of 

our paper will appear as usual. 

We have in print an article by Pro- 
fessor C. W. G. Hyde of St. Cloud, on 
‘“* Book-keeping as a Branch of a Common 
School Course,” ‘‘ An Object Lesson” from 
the N. Y. City Normal College, and a long 
article on ‘‘ Manual Work” by Supt. Love 
of Jamestown, N. Y. Supt. Love is the on- 
ly man in this state, and almost the only 
man in any state, who has made manual 
work a part of the regular course of study, 
Read “An Impromptu Vacation School,” 
It is first-rate. The story of the Pine 
Grove School will be continued in each num- 
ber after this. . 
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“ Work is my recreation, 
The play of faculty ; a delight like that 
A bird feels in flying, or a fish 
In darting through the water— 
Nothing more.” —LUNGFELLOW. 


N his.address to the Knights of Labor, Richmond, 
Va., Mr. Powderly said that ‘in the field of 
labor and American citizenship no line of race, 
creed, politics, or color should be recognized. Every 
man has a right to say who shall enter beneath his 
roof and who shall occupy the same bed.” Indepen- 
dence of personal action is at the foundation of suc- 
cess, and no teacher can attain it who is continually 
hampered by superior dictation. Individual free- 
dom is the one necessary qualification of all true 
work. 
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JVERYTHING worth anything is positive. Any 

religion that doés any good is positive. Birth 
is positive. Life is positive. All action is positive. 
Denials and death are negative. Negations amount 
to nothing. Live men and women are not search. 
ing after things that must not be done but after the 
things that must be done. Positive virtues help the 
world. 

These principles are fundamental in the class- 
room. A successful teacher does not say: ‘‘ Do not 
speak that way,” ‘‘Do not walk that way,” ‘‘ Do 
not mark on thesides of ,the house,” ;but,— ‘‘Speak 
thisway,” ‘“‘ Walk this way,” ‘“‘ Mark on paper or 
slate.” He lets the negative side alone and by pre- 
cept and example enforces positive actions. Sucha 
teacher is a leader. His pupils look up to him as 
one who knows enough to go ahead. They feel 
safety in his generalship. He inspires confidence. 
A timid teacher is always on the lookout for break- 
ers, he is fearful and unbelieving, and the result is 
no one believes in him. Look at Grant. His grim, 
dogged keep-at-itiveness conquered his success. 
Look at Father Taylor at Andover, and Arnold at 
Rugby. These teachers made positive men, who 
were right. These are the men we need—right, 
positive men and women. They make the world 
move along. 





(THE saloon must go, and teachers should say so. 

But somebody says, ‘‘ The saloon isn’t arith 
metic, grammar, history, or geography. What 
business has it in the school-room?” It is just the 
place of all the places where it ought to be discussed, 
for if our children grow up whiskey-drinking young 
men and women, the saloon will never go. If the 
men of to-day demand its life, we must train up the 
men and women of to-morrow who will demand its 
death. The school-room is the center of a mighty 
power that should be used for the regeneration of 
the world. The three R’s are not all the right 
things in this world that should be taught by 
teachers. 
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GEVENTEEN per cent. of all persons engaged in 

the tobacco industry in this country are chil- 
dren. There are 3,750 children under fifteen years 
of age, working all day in the mills, foundries, and 
factories of Chicago. Girls are found ‘ working in 
tile and brick factories, wheeling bricks in the broil- 
ing sun to earn the bread their fathers’ wages will 
not buy,” says the ‘‘ Knights of Labor.” The num- 
ber of children employed in our country between 
1870 and 1880 increased fifty-nine per -cent., while 
the number of adult males increased only twenty- 
five per cent., and the most of these children earn 
only twenty-five cents a day. 

Read these facts. They prove that the demand 
for work is increasing and its pay steadily decreas- 
ing. Thousands of our manufactories cannot be 
made to pay except by increasing the work and 
diminishing the expenditure. Children must be 
sacrificed to the god of business competition. 
Thousands of articles could not be sold as cheap as 
they are unless the cost of their production had 
been cheapened by children’s toil. We have just 
commenced an era’ when the fierce competition 





coming from over production, will draw into fac- 


tories, and even fields, thousands who ought to be 
in school. 

Teachers! Make haste to teach the children while 
you have them. Most under your care will leave 
the school-room soon and forever. There is no time 
to be lost. 





FTER Charles V. had spent many years in at- 
tempting to force Europe into theological 
uniformity, he laid down the crown of Spain and 
spent his last days in a retreat. Much of his leisure 
was devoted to the experiment of making several 
clocks move in unison, but in this he failed so sig- 
nally that he could never succeed in making even 
two tick alike. Human nature is much more 
difficult to reduce to uniformity than clocks. No 
two individuals were ever exactly alike—even the 
most perfect twins can be told apart by their 
mother. It is impossible to find two leaves of a 
tree exactly the same. The whole field of nature is 
full of diversity, yet underneath all there is a mar- 
velous unity. Unity in diversity is the law of the 
universe. 

It is in accordance with this law that teachers 
are not alike either in method or manner. The 
greatest diversity exists among them. Educational 
associations are often fierce debating societies. 
Text-books denounced by some are popular with 
others. In teaching arithmetic, grammar, history, 
ethics, and science, there are often great differences 
of opinion. Educational papers contend among 
themselves. This is an outcome of human nature. 
It cannot be helped, and it isn’t well it should be 
helped, for out of all comes the truth. There is 
unity after all under this seeming diversity, and in 
the end the truth will prevail. 





Tt" is sometimes said that it cannot be told in what 

occupation a child will succeed when he becomes 
aman. This remark is usually made by those who 
have not carefully studied the tastes of the young. 
In some it is harder to find this bent than others, 
but it can be found, and if followed, the mistake too 
often made, of trying to fit asquare peg into a round 
hole, will be avoided. 

History is full of instances of distinguished men 
who early showed remarkable aptitudes for certain 
pursuits. The favorite pastime of Gallileo was the 
construction of toy machines. Newton occupied 
his play hours at school in constructing water 
clocks, windmills, etc. Linnaeus showed at an 
early age a decided taste for botany, and Cuvier 
when a poor lad had an irresistible impulse for 
scientific investigation. When a school boy Hum- 
boldt collected and labeled plants, shells, and insects, 
and was known as the “‘ little apothecary.” 

These are a few facts gleaned from the page of 
history, to which many others could be added, and 
they show us that we cannot be too watchful of 
early indications in shaping the destinies of the 
young. 
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A NOBLE English lord who has forty church liv- 

* ings at his disposal, and holds the titles to 
estates of fabulous wealth, is just now posing before 
the public as the theatrical manager of an actress 
and a married woman, whose busband is seeking a 
divorce. The lord has succeeded in getting the hus- 
band safely lodged in prison while he shows his 
regard for public opinion by openly disregarding 
those commandments usually considered as sacred. 
This is an object lesson carrying with ita moral 
that American youth will not fail to study. Such 
public educators do more to break down a regard 
for right and decency, and to open floods of license 
andsin than ten thousand sermons can dam up. The 
school teachers of the rising generation are not by 
any means found in school-houses. Teachers will 
do well to bear this fact in mind. 
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DAVID P. PAGE. 





Davin P. PaGE was one of those gifted men that, in 
the eyes of the world, are foolish enough to spend their 
lives in teaching children. He belonged to the ‘‘ Horace 
Mann era,” and had imbibed the ideas of school-room re- 
form cherished by him. These two men conversed long 
and frequently on the means and methods of education, 
and together agreed that the teacher must be specially 
educated for his post, and thus enabled to comprehend 
the great and difficult problem. This idea began totake 
root in the minds of those enlightened men who directed 
educational thought in New England, and a normal 
school was opened ; it spread to New York, and when it 
was determined to open a normal school at Albany, Mr. 
Page was placed at its head, recommended by Mr. Mann, 
as the fittest person that he knew. These two men con- 
ferred upon the situation, knowing the tremendous op- 
position that would arise from the opponents of reform 
in teaching, and on parting Mr. Mann took Mr. Page by 
the hand and said, ‘‘ Succeed or die!” 

It may seem singular there should be opponents of 
any plan that proposes to benefit the children, but 
human nature repeats itself in every stage. Mr. Page 
looked at a child from the same standpoint that Jesus 
did. The school-houses should be better, the seats more 
convenient, the air and the light pleasing, the exercises 
engaging and attractive, the teacher a happy, cheerful 
person, the methods natural, and the pupil set to teach 
himself and take care of himself. His addresses elec- 
trified his hearers, and rendered them enthusiastic. ‘‘ I 
did not suppose there was so much to be said on the sub- 
ject of school-houses,” said one who had listened in rapt 
attention. Everywhere he pleaded the cause of the 
children, and so successfully that opposition melted 
away. In taking charge of the normal school he found 
he must gather his own pupils, and began to hold insti- 
tutes. It was at one of these that I met him. At the 
close of his lecture he sought out the strangers, taking 
each by the band in a most cordial and affectionate 
manner, A raw country lad, I was afraid of him, but 
his beaming, friendly eye dispelledfear. Learning that 
I was ‘‘ thinking of teaching,” he said, ‘“‘ you should 
come to the normal school ; you will come, won’t you?” 
I promised, but while teaching to gather the necessary 
funds Mr. Page was seized with typhoid fever, and dis- 
appeared from this earth. He had labored too hard ; he 
was too intent on succeeding, even at the cost of life it- 
self. At the close of my term of teaching, I sought the 
normal school, but its gifted, its wonderful principal 
was not there to welcome me. 

The spirit of David P. Page was imbibed by many of 
his pupils. Farnham, Phelps, Johonnot, Eaton, Palmer, 
Waterbury, Bowen, and Webb, are but a few who in- 
herited his ideas. The young women pupils seemed to 
comprehend him even more readily than the young men, 
and so a great move of reform began in New York state 
which has rolled on to this time. Mr. Page was a 
believer in the new education. His only work, ‘‘ Theory 
and Practice of Teaching,” displays this most clearly. 
In this he points out that “character building” is the 
end to be sought, and to this everything else must be 
sacrificed. This was the source of his greatness as a 
teacher. All who believe with him in this and know 
the means to attain this great end, are like him great, 
though not equally great, for he was richly endowed by 
nature. A. M. K, 


SALARIES AGAIN. 

The question of salaries will never be settled to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned, but there are a few 
thoughts we will suggest to the Brooklyn Board of Edu- 
cation in particular, and other boards in general. 

There is no reason why a woman principal, who is 
doing the same work as men principals, should not re- 
ceive the same salary as men principals. If a woman 
should ever become city superintendent she should have 
the same pay as other superintendents, without stopping 
to question sex, or any other question of supposed in- 
feriority. Quality and efficiency is what Boards of Edu- 
cation pay for and expect to get—not sex. 

In Brooklyn the men principals have had their salaries 
increased three hundred dollars during the past year, 
and now it is proposed to increase the salaries of all 
teachers except the heads of departments. Is this right? 
Again about three years ago the sixth or lowest primary 
classes were advanced in salary to an equality with the 
sixth or lowest grammar grades. Teachers from the 
higher primary and lower grammar gradeswere invited 
to take charge of these classes with the understanding 
that henceforth the sixth grammar and sixth primary 





grades were to rank alike in point of salary. By the 
figures of the new schedule this equality is destroyed, 
the sixth primary grade being ranked with first and 
second primary instead of sixth grammar. Those 
teachers who were selected from higher grades for sixth 
primary work now find their juniors, who slipped into 
the vacancies they left, accorded a higher salary than 
their own. Is this right? The presert Board may say 
they cannot help it, but they can be just and honest. 
If a promise has been made it should be sacredly kept, 
and certainly the discri.ination in salaries above 
noticed is not fair. We will also suggest to the Brook- 
lyn Board of Education that they are said to pay poorer 
salaries than many of the other first class cities in this 
country. We may investigate the charge soon, but, if 
true, it is not all commendable to the second city on the 
western hemisphere. It would be well for the Board to 
consider this matter now, especially since the salary 
question is before them for readjustment. 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 








Horace Mann visited the Reform School (Rauhen 
Haus) near Hamburg. It had been a prison until Mr, 
Wichern became superintendent. He threw down the 
high walls and took away the bolts and bars. Mr. Mann 
writes : ‘‘ Music is used as one of the most efficient 
agencies for softening stubborn wills and calling 
forth tender feelings, and itsdeprivation is one of the 
punishments for delinquency. The songs and hymns 
have been specially adapted to the circumstances and 
wants of the community, and it has often happened that 
the singing of an appropriate hymn has awakened 
the first-born sacred feeling in obdurate and brutified 
hearts. Sometimes a voice would drop from the choir, 
and then weeping and sobbing would be heard instead. 
They would sometimes say they could not sing, they 
must think of their past lives, of their brothers and 
sisters, or of their parents living in vice and misery at 
home. On several occasions the singing exercises had 
to be suspended ; and frequently the children were sent 
to the garden to recover themselves. One of the worst 
among them was so much affected by the music th:.t he 
could never hear certain Christmas hymns without weep- 
ing.” When Mr. Mann asked Mr. Wichern how he ac- 
complished such wonders, he replied that it was simply 
“by active occupation, music, and Christian love.” If 
music can have such an effect on depraved natures, 
what may it not do for those who come without bad 
habits of thought and feeling ? 

These thoughts come to us after noticing many fami- 
liar pieces in ‘‘ Song Treasures,” a little book of 64 pages 
we have just published. During a visit to the Bostont 
schools last year, we heard the best singing in the room 
by a teacher who a year before thought she could no 
teach music, and knew she could not sing. We heard 
her sing quite well, andsaw her teach admirably. No 
teacher has any excuse for not having good music in the 
school-room, and not knowing how to train the voices 
of young pupils. 





AN excellent industrial exposition of the colored people 
of the District of Columbia was opened last week. The 
poet of the occasion read an ode, the last stanza of which 
reads as follows: 
To-day we exhibit our part, 

Much that we show is not new. 
But we have this matter at heart 

To show what the negro can do. 


THE Mechanics National Bank of Newark N. J., has 
just obtained a judgment of $2,482,974.48 against its ex- 
cashier Oscar Baldwin, who is now serving out a sen- 
tence in the state prison. It would have been economy, 
both to the bank and the state, for the education of Mr. 
Baldwin to have been more carefully attended to years 
ago. Right education does prevent.crime. Under other 
circumstances Mr, Baldwin would to-day: be. an honored 
and trusted citizen of Newark, instead of wearing a fel- 
on’s uniform and disgracing his family. It pays to. get 
good teachers dnd keep them in their places. 








Iris stated on good authority that ninety per cent. of the 
inhabitants of Chicago are of foreign birth or are child- 
ren of parents who speak a foreign language. There are 
in Minnesota 92,428 people born in Norway, 80,735 born 
in Sweden, and 11,785 born in Denmark,—in all 184,948. 
The entire number of persons in Minnesotta commonly 
known as Scandinavians is about 845,000, or nearly one- 





third of the entire population. 


THE humane work of the Society for the P 

of Cruelty to Children of this city is worthy of great 
praise. During June, July, and August the following 
work was aecomplished : 

724 convictions; 1,195 children relieved and sent to botes and 
institutions ; 233 children cared for in the society’s rooms; and 
788 cases {vestigated at the request of police magistrates, which 
involved the welfare of 1,101 children, of whom 329 proved to be 
worthy cases for relief, and were accordingly rescued from being 
committed to prison, saving for the city an estimated sum of 





PRE IDENT Dwiaat, of New Haven, recently gave the 
following advice to Yale students of medicine : 

You have entered upon a noble profession. Get all the 
knowledge you can. Imbibe deeply of the spirit of consecration 
to mankind. Manly men can do good work nowhere better than 
in the profession you have chosen. 

The same remarks will apply with greater force to 
those preparing for the work of teaching. 


It is said that Lincoln once gave the following advice 
to a friend : 

Do not worry. 

Eat three square meals a day. 

Say your prayers. 

Be courteous to your creditors. 

Keep your digestion good. 

Steer clear of the biliousness. 

Exercise. 

Go slow and go easy. 

Maybe there are other things that your special case 
requires to make you happy, but, my friend, these, I 
reckon, will give you a good lift. 


SOMEONE, we do not know who it is, has well said : 


We wonder why itis that boys and girls do not make them- 
selves indispensable. Why should they be seeking places? Why 
should they not'so live as to make places seek them? One who 
can do any work well will have no difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment. He who finds employment, and is industrious and eco- 
nomical, will always have money. The way to have one’s salary 
increased is to make increase profitable to the employer. Cheap 
labor is not always the most advantageous labor. The indispen- 
sable boys and giris are those whose work cannot be as well done 
by others, and who, although expensive, because their work is 
so well done, are really cheapest in the end to those who employ 
or patronize them. 
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Pror. BLUNT, in a recent address, thus discourses to 
preachers : 

No knowledge, however vast; no matter, however scriptural ; 
no creed, however primitive and orthodox; no style, however 
faultless; no manner, however graceful, can avail without the 
force of the preacher’s own character, example, hopes, aspira- 
tious, prayers. going along with his scrmon. 

Why do not these remarks apply with equal force to 
teachers ? 





HOW JERSEY CITY TRAINS HER TEACHERS. 


The methods employed in this city may serve as an 
example for other cities to follow. A training class is 
formed, limited to those who expect to make teaching a 
business; prompt and regular attendance, and faithful 
and thorough work is required; an excellent record as 
student and teacher is insisted on as a condition of grad- 
uation; and no obligation of employment is given. The 
work of the class is as follows: 


1. MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCR, with special reference to 
teachiog; study of the mind in its three fold activity of thought, 
feeling, and will to find the conditions and jaws of mental growth, 
and the application of these laws to the instruction and training 
of children and youth. 

2. HIsTORY AND SCIENCE OF EDUCATION; historical develop- 
ment of the principles of education, as shown in the writings and 
practical work, of great thinkers and reformers in education. 

3. THEORY AND ART OF TEACHING.—A detailed study of each 
subject taught in the lower grades, to find, (1) what facts should 
betaught, (2) the logical order of their presentation, (3) the best 
methods of their development. 

4. Sootat Economy.—Which includes: (1) preparation for the 
school; (2) organization of the school; (3) discipline, (a) immediate 
and remote ends, (b) relation 0: instruction to discip'ine, (c) mean 
by which the aims of school discipline may be realized. ¢. how 
the whole of school work may bea means of training -pupils in 
habits of true self-direction and self-contro}; (4) employments of 
school, (c) study. (b) recitation, (c) exercise. 

In lieu o? substituting, a post-graduate course of six months is 
required, during which the work of the class fs as follows: 

1. Observation of the work of experienced teachers; analysis 
and discussion of the work observed to find principles involved. 

2. Teaching classes under supervision; preparation of lessons a8 
to manner and method for tbis teaching. 

3. Practice in charge of a particular class for the progress of 
which the pupil teacher is held responsibie. 

4. Practice as assistant teacher in as many grades as possible 
other than in the practical school. 

5. Particular study of the management, the working machinery 





of large schools. 
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By PRINGIPAL po Conant, A. M. Stats NorMaAL 


ScHOOL, RaNDOLPH, VT. 
. Division of labor in education as in other spheres of 


- human endeavor, obtains the best results and is econom- 
- feal. Se we have schools for various purposes and of 
—— ‘grades, and schools with classes and depart- 


Pie as schools implies a grouping of students, 
and economy requires that the grouping be according to 
purpose and capacity. The normal schools constitute 
one small department of the educational agencies. They 
exist in several forms. Sometimes the normal school has 
no special connection with any other school. Sometimes 
it is the highest of several schools loosely associated 
under one management. It may be a department in a 


. system of. schools having organic relation to one an- 


other. In any case there is need of a careful selection 
of students to avoid waste of time and effort. The dif- 
ferent modes of existence may lead to different appli- 
cations of the principles of selection; but will not require 

The following principles seem sufficient for our guid- 
ance in admitting students to the normal school: 

1.. The students admitted to a normal school should 
be persons who desire to prepare to teach, and who are 
willing to do all the work required in a normal school. 

2. The students admitted to a normal school should be 
persons able with ordinary diligence to gain a fair mas- 
tery of the subjects studied there in the time assigned to 
them. 

With respect to the first principle, it is not necessary 
that all students admitted to a normal school intend 
to teach. Decided advantages may arise from the pre- 
sence of students who without the intention of teaching 
are willing to make the teacher’s preparation. Well es- 
tablished normal schools may receive students to partial 
courses or to selected studies, but the proportion of such 
cannot be large without impairing the tone of the school. 
For the rest, if the school is held well to its purpose the 
first principle will be naturally complied with. 

With respect to the second principle; difficulties arise 
here because very often neither the applicant nor the 
teachers know whether he can enter with profit upon 
the work of the school. To leave that fact always to be 
determined by trial after admission would often oc- 
casson loss of time and labor to many besides the de- 
ficient student, and to him would bring little but ill 
requited hardship and consequent discouragement. Some 
method of ascertaining the fact of fitness or unfitness is 
certainly desirable. 

The development of mankind is sofar uniform that 
fitness for a particular stage of educational work may be 
partly determined by age, a minimum being fixed, below 
which, save for evident special reasons persons may not 
be admitted. Then, good health and good moral char- 
acter having been found, the knowledge possessed and 
available at call will furnish an approximate measure of 
mental power, The possession of sufficient practical 
knowledge may be ascertained by the normal. school 
from suitable testimony when that is available. Certifi- 
cates from schools of well-established character, and 
teachers’ certificates of some grades may be received as 
evidence of the requisite ability. When such testimony 
is not available there remains the test of examination to 
be applied for the mutual enlightenment and profit of 
student and teachers. 

With the purpose of the examination so before us there 
need be little question as to its general scope and method. 
Asameans of determining present ability it should be 
upon matters already studied by the candidate and in 
terms and methods not unfamiliar tohim. The ques- 
tions should be prepared as well with reference to the 
instruction given in the schools from which the candi- 
date comes, as to the proper order and proportion of the 
parts of the subject itself, and the course upon which he 
proposes to enter. Ample time should be allowed to the 
candidate, and his answers should be written. Then, in 


doubtful cases, which will sometimes occur, a candidate 


may be admitted on probation. 
An examination implies a standard, but no common 


standard can be set for all normal schools. The city 


normal school whose students are high school graduates 
preparing to teach in the city, and the country norma! 
school whose students come mainly from the ungraded 
schools of the rural districts, with the expectation of re- 
turning to the same schools as teachers, must have dif- 
ferent standards of admission and different courses of 
study. But the normal school should everywhere be an 
agency for the improvement of all schools. Its standard 
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the better half of the schools about it, and that they will 
be able to improve those schools. 

This paper so far has direct reference to normal schools 
only. But the first principle applies equally to all schools 
for special training, and the second to all schools, except 
that a written examination is not always practicable, 
and in the lowest the oral examination is to determine 


pupils. 

A somewhat extended experience in schools admitting 
students without examination, followed by a longer ex- 
perience with examinations for admission, convinces me 
that the former plan entails great loss which the other 
avoids. And all my studies of the subject lead to the 
opinion that the examinations should be made by the 
teachers themselves of the schools concerned, or by per- 
sons thoroughly familiar and in sympathy with the aims 
and work both of the schools whence the candidates 
come, and with those of the schools to which they go. 





CONCERNING ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS IN 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


OPINIONS. 


Hon. A. 8S. Draper, State SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, ALBANY, N. Y. 

If I were organizing a normal school, de novo, I would 
not put an academic department into it. Iam confident 
in my opinion that it would be b>tter for the educa- 
tional system of our state if our normal schools had no 
local alliances or entanglements, and still better if they 
were relieved from doing ground work altogether, and, 
being supplied with pupils property educated, should 
confine their labors to purely professional training in 
the science and methods of teaching. This being so, 
they would find no lack of employment, and employ- 
ment, too, of the greatest consequence, for the field is 
large and the professional laborers are comparatively 
few. 

But 1t is not a question as to how the normal schools 
should be organized in the first instance. We must 
take the case as we findit. In allof ournormal schools, 
except that at Albany, there are academic departments. 
They are there pursuant to agreement and by authority 
of law. Each locality taxed itself heavily to contribute 
its building and site to the state. The gift was made 
upon condition that the state would maintain a normal 
school with an academic department. It was the aca- 
demic department which was to be most to the ad- 
vantage of the locality, and in which it was most in- 
terested. The state accepted the property upon this 
condition, and therefore bound itself in the matter. The 
state must, of course, keep good its agreements. 

But the state need not do more than keep its agree- 
ments. It need not maintain an academic department 
for the benefit of pupils beyond the locality interested, 
and with which it bargained. It certainly should not, 
if by so doing, it discourages other enterprises whose 
best interest it is to foster and encourage. I have more 
than a suspicion, by the way, that the academies have 
not suffered by reason of the academic departments ip 
the normal schools as much as some imagine. I appre- 
hend that the influences agamst which they are con- 
tending are far more general and wide spread. But, be 
that as it may, they are justified, and I sustain them in 
demanding that the state shall not, directly or indirectly, 
pursue a policy hurtful to them. Is not this guaranteed 
by adopting the course I have suggested? Let each 
normal schooi decline to receive academic pupils from 
beyond the locality which contributed its school prop- 
erty to the state, and there will then certainly be no one 
left to complain. This position has recently been taken 
in the case of the New Paltz normal school, and it ap- 
pears to me that it may very properly be taken gen- 
erally. 

Perhaps I ought to add that while I entertain the view 
I have herein incidentally expressed as to the advisabil- 
ity of limiting the normal schools to normal work only, 
I consider it idle to talk about so radical a change at 
once. Let us turn our minds in that direction and 
move towards that end whenever we may without 
doing violence to the circumstances in which we find 
ourselves. 


Principat Geo. Morris PHui.ies, Pa. D., STATE 


Norma. ScHOOL, WEST CHESTER, Pa. 


It is said that the normal schools ought to admit none 
but those preparing to teach, and by admitting those so- 
called academic students they are breaking up the acade- 





first place that if the state would pay the running ex- 
penses of the schools, as New York, Massachusetts, and 
almost every other state does with its normal schools, I 
would most gladly limit our students to those preparing 
to teach, and with this every normal school principal 
will heartily agree, it would certainly make our work 
and responsibility much less. To be sure it would cost 
the state much more. New York gives each of its nor- 
mal schools $18,000 per year; Massachusetts last year 
gave its five smaller schools $65,000, besides $16,000 to its 
Normal Art school. These appropriations are wholly 
used to pay salaries and current expenses. In addition, 
their buildings are built and equipped wholly at the ex- 
pense of the state, while Pennsylvania, besides its appro- 
priations for buildings, gives nothing directly to the 
schools, and only now for the first time for years has its 
aid to their professional students amounted to its prom- 
ised fifty cents per week. And so when the state says, 
“You must pay your own way as best you can,” it is 
only to be expected that we should hesitate to take the 
risk of cutting off entirely our academic patronage, es- 
pecially as two of the strongest normal schools in the 
state have tried it and felt compelled to reopen their 
doors to it again. 

But while we would all personally rejoice if our schools 
could be made strictly professional, [am far from sure 
that such a course would be for the benefit of the people. 
If I believed that the normal schools were crippling the 
private schools (which I do not believe), I would think 
there was a reason for it. It could not be their cheap- 
ness. In my own district there are excellent private 
schools whose charges for board and tuition are as low 
as those of the normal schools, They are full of stu- 
dents, and their proprietors are making money. As that 
is the most expensive section of the state in which to 
carry on a school, and as the other normal schools charge 
about the same as ours, other parts of the state give pri- 
vate schools still fairer fields. It must be then that the 
people who, it is alleged, desert the private schools to 
patronize the normal schools, believe that the latter 
afford them more advantages than the former, and surely 
no one would deprive our people of superor educational 
advantages to advance the fortunes of a f2w individuals, 
Lowell somewhere remarks: ‘‘ One does not need to ad- 
vertise the squirrels where the nut-trees are.” 

But the normal schools are not breaking up the private 

schools. That many of these schools do not flourish as 

they once did is true, although I know of no well located 

and well managed private school that is hot now a suc- 

cess. The fact is, the management of a school has be. 

come a business, and success in it demands the same 

effort and qualifications as demanded by any other busi- 

ness. The day is past when a man can sit in his chair 

and expect to build up or maintain a school which is ill- 

equipped and worse managed and taught. And that 

there are more failures in school enterprises than in mer- 
cantile or manufacturing enterprises cannot be shown 

and is not true. Competition is keener among schocls 
to-day than it was a generation ago and were it pot so 
we must admit ourselves behind all the rest of the world 
in its progress. Besides the competition among the pri- 
vate schools themselves, the normal schools may have 
had some little influence in this direction; but it is the 
great improvement in the public schools, and é€specially 
the establishment of graded and high schools, that has 
been the chief factor in bringing about this result. In all 
of the ten normal schools of Pennsylvania during the 
past year there have not been 900 academic students 
outside of their model schools; and from the last schoo 

report we learn that there are 488 academies and private 
schools in Pennsylvania (exclusive of Philadelphia), at- 
tended by 30,355 students, with certainly many others 
not there reported. If all the academic students in the 
normal schools were distributed among the private 
schools of the state there would be almost two students 
apiece for them and those schools that would be kept 
from breaking up by the addition of two more students 
must be in a very feeble condition indeed. I find re- 
ported in the state school report of 1866 almost exactly 
the same number of private schools attended by just 
about the same number of students as in 1885, while the 
number of graded and high schools has in those 19 years 
increased from 2,000 to 6,000. The only way in which 
the normal schools have injured the private schools, ex- 
cept insignificantly, is in furnishing, either by direct or 
indirect influence, every public school in the common: 
wealth with better instruction and management and by 
assisting in no small measure to more than treble the 
number of high and graded schools in the state in less 
than 20 years. 

As to the suggestion that the normal schools should 





mies and private schools of the state. I remark in the 





do away with academic work entirely, and devote 
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themselves wholly to professional work, in the present 
state of things in Pennsylvania, and everywhere else so 
far as I can learn, it is simply absurd, and will never be 
made by any sensible man who knows what he is talk- 
ing about. It is very doubtful if such a thing is desira- 
ble even in theory, since our methods of teaching and 
management will always be very largely an imitation of 
those of our own teachers. In practice it is entirely out 
of the question. We have high school graduates from 
all parts of our district (and there are no better high 
schools in the state than in the first district), as well as 
some from other districts, and scarcely one in twenty 
of them can graduate with us in less than two years. 
We must continue to teach the common branches, and 
to devote much time and work to them. We have not 
done too much in that direction, nor enough always, 
but we must do more professional work. I look for the 
millenium to come along about the time that we find 
our students coming to us thorough enough in the 
branches of study to need no reviews in them. 


Principat C. F. Carrot, A. M., State NORMAL 
ScHooL, New BriralIn, Cr. 


In many normal schools the time that should be de- 
voted to reviews is given to so-called teaching exercises, 
so that progress in academic work is entirely out of the 
question. Every recitation is made a ‘‘ normal recita- 
tion.” The very idea of teaching candidates how to 
teach subject matter not thoroughly mastered by the 
one to give the instruction, has invited the severest 
criticism of practical teachers outside of normal schools. 

Somewhere in the course of any well-ordered train- 
ing, pupils must feel the stress of severe sustained men- 
tal effort. Graduates of normal schools who come from 
rural districts lack the strength that comes from severe 
training. Nothing but thorough academic drill can ever 
supply this defect or save normal schools from the 
merited criticism. 

Classes at these schools are composed of well-trained 
and the poorly-trained in about equal numbers. It is 
assumed that it takes two years to learn how to teach. 
Thus the graduate of a university must spend two years 
in learning the art, by the daily imitation or teaching 
exercise. On no other plea could well-educated persons 
be kept for two years in classes with persons of much 
less training. This part of the class must not be wearied 
by the dull repetition that the other half of the class 
need in rendering familiar the very rudiments of a com- 
mon school training. , 

This effort to compromise has been partially success- 
ful, but, in the nature of things, glaring defects in 
scholarship and intelligence have characterised a large 
number of the graduates of normal schools. Asa rem- 
edy, it might be suggested that the academic and train- 
ing departments be entirely distinct. On this plan, 
those holding high school diplomas, or having enjoyed 
thorough training elsewhere, might be wholly or in part 
excused from the preparatory course. In some way the 
diffiaulty should be met. A diploma supported only by 
slender scholarship is sure to bring the entire normal 
school system into deserved contempt. 


PrincrpaL A. E. SHELDON, Pa.D., STATE NORMAL 
ScHOoL, Osweao, N. Y. 


So far as academic departments are concerned I do 
not hesitate to say that there is no apology for them ; 
but with the existing state of things I see noalternative 
but for the normal schools to do more or less prepatory 
work in the branches of study. 
of the state was properly related this would not be 
necessary, and the normal schools could be made much 
more useful than they now are, by confining themselves 
strictly to professional work. I hope the day is not dis- 
tant when such will be the case. 


Principat J. H. Hoosz, Pu.D., StaTE NORMAL AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL, CORTLAND, N. Y. 

1. The state should hold sacredly to contracts entered 
into between itself and localities ; these contracts should 
* not be disturbed except upon a basis of equivalent 
values. 

2. I have held for years, as an original proposition, 
that it would have been a wiser procedure for the state 
and for the professional efficiency of the normal schools, 
if they had been established so that they would be in- 
dependent of special legal obligations to the localities 
where they are situated. 


PRINCIPAL W. J. MILNE, Pa.D., LL.D., StaTE NORMAL 
ScHOOL, GENESEO, N. Y. 


I have not time to discuss the propriety of abolishing 
academic departments in our normal schools, but would 


If the educational work - 


simply say that I see no reason why they should be 
abolished. If you mean to inquire whether I favor 
abolishing the plan of giving instruction in subjects 
such as arithmetic, physiology, chemistry, or any other 
subjects that are related to the work of teaching, I 
would simply say that there is as much reason for giv- 





there is that instruction should be given at West Point 
in anything except military tactics. 


PRINCIPAL -THEO. B. Noss, A. M., STaTE NORMAL 
ScHOOL, CALIFORNIA, Pa. 

The one business of a normal school is to furnish in- 
struction in the science of education and training in the 
art. Academic work in such a school is, at best, a 
necessary evil. If it is poorly done, it were better to 
have it done in other schools ; if it is well done, it tends 
to scatter the energies and divide the aims that should 
all centre in the preparation of teachers. 

But few normal schools in this country are as yet pre- 
pared to abolish their academic departments, but all 
should hold their abolition ‘‘a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” While it continues necessary to give in- 
struction in the various branches, let it be given, as 
much as possible, from the teacher’s standpoint. A nor- 
mal school should point with humility, not with pride, 
to its academic department, 


PRINCIPAL D, J. WALLER, JR., PH.D., StaTE NoRMAL 
SCHOOL, BLOOMSBURG, Pa. 

The abolition of academic departments in our normal 
schools now would be incalculably injurious. They are 
necessary because a student who comes well prepared in 
the academic work is a rare acquisition. They are ne- 
cessary because they awaken higher ideals than are 
generally possessed without them ; they are necessary 
as aids to training school or model school work in 
digesting theories of teaching, as pepsin aids physical 
digestion ; they are necessary in Pennsylvania for the 
financial support of the schools. 


PRINCIPAL D. B. Haqar, A. M., STaTE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, Mass. 


My opinion is that if a normal school is located in a 
region in which the schools are competent to afford 
suitable preparation for the normal school, academic 
departments ought not to be maintained in the normal 
school. Normal schools ought not to come into compe- 
tition with the common schools in doing the work 
which properly belongs to the latter. A great majority 
of the pupils in the Massachusets normal schools come 
from the public high schools. 


PrincipaL E. H. Cook, A. M., STATE NORMAL AND 
TRAINING SCHOOL, PotspaM, N. Y. 

I am of the decided opinion that academic depart- 
ments in our normal schools should not be abolished, 
The schools located at Oswego, Albany, and Buffalo, 
have no need of academic departments, as they are 
located in cities where there are ample appointments for 
higher academic instruction. The other six schools, 
with possibly a single exception, are the legitimate out- 
growth of old-established academies ; and when these 
schools were organized, the trustees of those academies 
surrendered their property to the state, and the people 
in the communities contributed largely or wholly the 
funds to elect the necessary buildings at the time of their 
organization with the expressed understanding that the 
academic departments in these iustitutions should be 
continued. (The citizens of St. Lawrence county and 
the town of Potsdam contributed over $100,000 for the 
Potsdam state normal school.) 

In my judgment it would be a gross injustice (if it 
could legally be done) to abolish the academic depart- 
ment in this school. I think that the majority of our 
citizens labor under a misapprehension of what consti- 
tuted a professional school for teachers ; and, if desired, 
in a future article I should be pleased to set forth my 
views on this subject, and, if possible, remove this mis- 
apprehension, 


PRINCIPAL EUGENE Bouton, PH.D., oF THE STATE Nor- 
MAL AND TRAINING ‘SCHOOL, New Pattz, N. Y. 


I'am not sure that the question can be answered in the 
same way for all the normal schools in the’ state. In 
fact, I doubt if our normal school system is complete ; 
and, if it is not, the question can not be properly an- 
swered until it is determined what changes should ac- 
company this one. As long as the state undertakes to 
instruct normal students in the subject matter of an 
academic course, I see but little to be gained by ex- 
cluding academic students from the classes. In our own 





case, for instance, I see no valid objection to using the 







ing instruction in those subjects in a normal school as |i 








for the benefit 
also, as our circular reads, “of such students of the 
locality which presented the New Paltz normal school 
property to the state as wish to acquire the best academ- 
ical education and are willing to pay such tuition fees as 


to the professional training of graduates of high schools, 
academies, and colleges, as I think it well might. be in 
at least one or two of the normal schools, the academic 


the best methods at present known and of discoverivg 
better methods than are now in vogue. In the latter of 
these duties, the presence of a body of students under 
instruction in all the branches concerning which profes- 
sional training is given, serves as a check to visionary 
and over-sanguine schemes. If by abolishing academic 
departments you mean freeing the normal schvols from 
local obligations, Iam disposed to think that such an 
abolition would be profitable. These views are ex- 
pressed solely with reference to the welfare of the nor- 
mal schools and of the communities in which they are 
located, and without any reference whatever to legal 
considerations regarding existing contracts. So far as 
the union schools and the academies of the state are 
concerned, I see no reason why the question should con- 
cern them. This school at least desires to attract their 
graduates rather than to burden itself with the academic 
education of those pupils who are properly instructed 
elsewhere. If those schools will send us the students 
who want instruction in the science and art of educa- 
tion, we certainly will not try to proselyte their academic 
students. 


By Principau F. B. Parmer, Pu. D., STATE NORMAL 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL, FREDONIA, N. Y. 


The academic departments of the normal schools 
should not be abolished for the following reasons: 

1. Justice to the state does not make such ‘a course ne- 
cessary. The cost of the extra classes required is very 
small, and is easily made up by charging tuition. It is 
only incommon English subjects that any extra classes 
are required. 

2. Todo justice to the normal department does not 
make it necessary. The academic department and the 
normal are not so incongruous that the one needs to in- 
jure the other. Asa matter of fact these are working 
together in entire harmony, wherever they are combined 
in the state. If there were any necessary antagonism 
between the two classes of work, the teachers’ classes in 
academies whould be utterly ruined. 

8. The academic department is a material advantage 
to the normal. It greatly broadens the life of the school. 
It does this by making possible such departments as 
painting and music, which normal pupils may have the 
benefit of, and which have a strong influence on the 
whole school, but which the normal department alone 
could not maintain in a high degree of efficiency. It 
does it by bringing together students of diverse views 
and purposes, who have a stimulating effect upon each 
other, almost in proportion to the differences brought 
into action. Normal students cannot afford to cut them- 
selves off from all influences, but those that echo the 
sounds of a school teacher’s routine life at the age when 
they take their course of studies. Everything possible 
should be done to enlarge their views and experiences, 

4, If the academic departments were closed, a normal 
school would be an educational calamity to a village of 
the size best able to furnish cheap accommodations and 
pleasant, healthful, and moral surroundings for pupils. 
A village of three thousand inhabitants may barely sup- 
port an academic department in a union school, with thé 
aid of state funds from the free school fund, the insti- 
tute fund, the aid for teachers’ classes and tuition from 
foreign scholars who come from the neighboring country; 
but plant there a normal school and so large a portion of 
this support would be taken away, that an aGademic de- - 
partment supported by ordinary means would be prac- . 
tically impossible. It must be considered ‘in ‘this that_ 
the village has supplied the building’ necessary for aca- 
demic use in connection with the normal department, 
and the expense of maintaining the two together is much 
less than to maintain them separately. The result of a 


division would be, first, that a strong temptation would 
placed in the way of pupils to enter improperly into the 
normal department, and they would injure both them- 
selves and others. In the second place many of the best 
to go from home for an edu- 


a majority of the village boys, 


pupils would feel com 
cation. In the third } 
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and girls would be practically deprived of the advan 

of academic instruction. Lastly, public attempts to keep 
up a home academy would create jealousies against the 
normal school, and breed an antagonism of interests 
much more injurious and difficult to manage than all 
the supposed inconvenienves of the present arrangement. 
Of. course these arguments apply mainly to the normal 
schools in villages. 


By PrincipaL J. C. Gitcurist, A. M., NORTHERN IOWA 
NorMAL ScHooL, ALGona, Iowa. 


A teacher ought to have a thorough knowledge of the 
subject matter which he teaches, not a general knowl- 
edge, but a professional knowledge, critical, searching 
and broad. The object of the normal school is to pre: 
pare teachers. It therefore should give them this schol- 
arly fitness, this professional knowledge of the sciences 
to be taught. If the teaching of the sciences in this 
manner for this purpose is called an ‘‘ Academic depart- 
ment of a Normal School,” then I say no, it ought not to 
be abolished. 

But if the normal school teaches these branches only 
as a body of truth to meet the common wants of life, 
and in the manner of other schools not having the name 
and claim of normal, then I answer, yes. My position 
is that it is the legitimate work of the normal school to 
teach the teacher the sciences that he must teach, but 
with a critical and professional mastery, beyond the re- 
quirements of a non-professional carevr. 


PrincipaL James M. Cassety, Pu.D., StaTe NorMAL 
ScHOOL, BurraLo, N. Y. 


I know of no good reason why the academic depart- 
ments of the normal schools in this state should be 
abolished. These departments have been in existence 
fifteen years, and so far as I know have worked no 
direct injury tothe schools. In our normal school the 
academic department 1s established by statute, and in 
the others the department was allowed to exist, as it ap- 
pears to me, as an equitable consideration to the 
respective localities for the outlay made in aiding the 
state to establish the schools. In some instances 
flourishing academies were abandoned to make way for 
the normal schools. The academic departments min- 
ister to a local want in the communities that subjected 
themselves to great burdens in order to aid the state. 

I think it would not now be just to those communities 
to abolish the departments which were tacitly, if not 
formally, granted to them in return for their outlay. 

It might be well to limit the attendance in these de- 
partments to students from the respective localities 
which furnished aid to the state, or to place some other 
limit upon them so that they might never become a 
burden upon the institutions of which they form a part, 
or a hindrance to the legitimate work for which those 
institutions were established, namely, the preparation of 
teachers for the schools of the state. 

At the present time, in some of the schools, the aca- 
demic departments either do not exist or are so small as 
to be practically of no account. 


Principal Gro. L. FarnnaM, A. M., Stare NorMAL 
SCHOOL, PERU, NEB. 

Academic departments, as such, have no appropriate 
place in anormal school. When they form a prepara- 
tory department for the normal, or where they are 
utilized as a school of practice, they may be allowed, 
and in some places, especially here in the West, may be 
a necessity. 

A broad distinction should be made between real and 
symbolical knowledge. The real object of thought must 
always be made the object of attentive perception. The 
symbolical should never be made the object of attentive 
perception. It is only after symbols are thoroughly 
linked with what they symbolize, that they may be 
made the objects of attentive perception, and themselves 
become object matter of study. But at this point sym- 
bols cease to be symbols, and are themselves expressed 
or symbolized by another class, we may call secondary 
symbols. Conformity to this law will relieve our teach- 
ers of two-thirds of the matter that now engage their 
time and attention, and proportionally give time for the 
study of realities. This being the order of nature, the 
real knowledge of symbols will be more thoroughly 
learned than by making them the objects of attentive 
perception and study. Penmanship, spelling, reading, 
map-drawing, grammar, language-lessons as they are 
now taught, must be all relegated to the category of 
symbols, and be acquired incidentally, without being 
made the direct objects of study. 





When education ceases to be both a science and art, 
hormal schools wil} be abolished ; not tillthen, = 
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WORK FOR LITTLE HANDS. 


SEEDS. 








BY C. C. 


It is the pleasant harvest time, and the children are 
familiar with the seeds that the fruits of the harvest 
yield. They need, however, a teacher’s direction in ex- 
amining them closely and learning all the lessons that 
the seeds have to teach. Of the many varieties of seeds 
at this time, the children will naturally select beans, 
watermelon seeds, and others, while the teacher would 
choose the small round lentils which so nearly represent 
a point. These will serve us best in class work, while 
others may be used for examination and serve as the 
objects for many interesting talks. 

It will be well for the teacher to obtain a box with 
apartments, which may be filled with the various 
seeds which the children bring. The sight of the box 
and the suggestion of its use will be sufficient, and the 
little hands and pockets will come bursting with full- 
ness at the next session, The lentils can be bought at 
agrocery All may be poured into a common heap, or 
into the teacher's lap. Give each child a handful and 
see how soon, under your direction, this mixture will be 
reduced to order. Direct the children to fold their 
hands neatly when the work is done, and quickly go 
from to another, commending those who have arranged 
their seeds ip neat little piles on the desks. 

At another time give to each child one seed, taking 
but one variety from your box; have them examine 
closely and tell you all that they can see. Then de- 
scribe to them what is inside, or, better still, promise to 
let them find out for themselves after the lesson is over. 
Tell them the story of the growth of the seed into the 
plant, the fruit, or flower which the plant bears, and 
how we find the seeds again hidden in the fruit. Tell 
them how seeds travel; no doubt many have noticed 
the wing that nature has provided to carry the maple 
seed. 

“‘Children each take the seed I have given you, in 
your right hand. Now tell me how many corners your 
desk has; where are they?—two in front and two at 
the back. Now place your seed at the right hand corner 
in front, then at the left hand corner at the back; now 
at the left hand corner in front, then at the right hand 
corner at the back. All find the middle of your desks 
and plant your seeds there.” The teacher may then 
direct the children to lay the seeds somewhere on their 
desks, and then require them to describe where they 
have placed them. 

Thus the children will soon learn to tell the position 
of a point, which the seed is intended to represent. The 
next time, using a different variety, give each child two 
seeds. Tell them to place the seeds two inches apart on 
the desk—if the children are not familiar with the meas- 
ure, show them a two-inch stick—see that all are right, 
then give the children seeds to fill up the space between 
the two, thus : 


000000000 
TO REPRESENT A LINE OF LENTILS. 


Here a line is indicated by points, and they may be 
laid in different directions as, from right to left, from 
front to back, or ina slanting direction. Do not use 
the terms vertical, horizontal, or oblique, for the object 
is to teach the direction, and not the name. 

Atanother lesson give the children each three seeds, and 
direct them to place the seeds as you will indicate on 
the blackboard thus : 


0 0 


Let these points represent the three corners of an 
equilateral triangle, and let the children fill up between 
these seeds, to make the sides of the triangle, filling in 
the base line first. Talk about the form when it is done, 
and Jet the children tell you what it looks like to them. 
Some will say the roof of a house, and you might give 
them seeds to make the outline of the house under this 
roof; or using the triangle as centre, a pretty three- 


sided form may be built out, thus : 
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This is only one of many designs that may be made. 
With four seeds let the children indicate the four corners 
of a square, and then fill in with seeds between these 


points, thus: 
°o —) 20000 
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20000 


Talk of the square, and when the children can readily 
point to the sides and corners as you direct them, change 
the form into one of life, as follows: ‘ Children, show 
me the side of the square that is toward you. Take the 
seeds away from this side of your form and tell me what 
it looks like.” ‘‘ A stool.” 


‘*Can you use the seeds you have taken away to make 
a back for this stool? Then we will call it—” “A 
chair,” 
0000 0 


0 
0 
0 


ooo 


sounds a chorus of voices, as the children look upon 
chairs of their own creation. ‘“ Little cabinet-makers 
to-day,—Charlie, tell me about your chair? What is it 
for, and what 1s it made of?” Charlie responds that his 
chair is for his mamma to rest in when she is tired, and 
says it is made of wood. Now the teacher maycarry on 
a conversation with the children about chairs, the many 
kinds, of what they are made, how the wood is pro- 
cured, what we use chairs for, etc. This is only one of 
many familiar objects that can be represented by seeds 
and made interesting. Or with the square as a center 
the children may add a square to each side making a 
symmetrical form, thus: 
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Scores of designs made be made in this way. Flower 
forms may be made by the children using a round seed 
for the center and white watermelon seeds for petals. 
Direct the children to place one round seed in the center 
of their desks. ** Now children, you notice that one end 
of the watermelon seed is smaller than the other, every 
time I tell you to put one down, place this narrow end 
toward the round seed.” Place one in front of it, one at 
the back, one at the night side, one at the left, thus: 


0 


Cc eX 


‘You have room for one seed between each of these, 
place them and tell me what you have made.” 
“A daisy.” 


“ Can you make a daisy in front of this one, one at the 





back, one at the right, and one at the left side, thus; 
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‘‘ A whole field of daisies.” Talk tothe children about 
this modest little flower and tell them Hans Anderson’s 
story of ‘‘ The Daisy.” 

That the seeds may be of use to the teacher the lessons 
must be short and the work done neatly and accurately, 
that it may give pleasure to the children, while the care 
with which the seeds must be placed will train the hand, 
and the conversation which each lesson wiil call forth 
will cultivate the mind and heart as well as cultivate 
language. 

These lessons should not occur too frequently. There 
is no harm in allowing children to get a little hungry 
for this and other work. 


AN IMPROMPTU VACATION SCHOOL. 








By Miss May MAcINTOSH. 


Place :—A little town not a hundred miles from New 
York city. 

Dramatis Persone :—The children of the neighbor- 
hood, from three to fourteen years of age, and two 
strong-minded females. 

Before the time of the opening of the said vacation 
school, the two stronz-minded females before mentioned 
had been much annoyed by the children congregating 


before their doors. (They kept a private school and 
kindergarten, and the proceedings therein were natur- 
ally very interesting to outsiders.) 

The nature of the annoyance was threefold :— 

ist. Innocent noise, but so great that no one inside 
the kintergarten rooms could speak or read aloud with 
any hope of being understood, Studying or writing 
was equally impossible, 

2d. Constant swearing. 

81. Grossly indecent language, used even by little 
tots who could only lisp, and who had no conception of 
the meaning of their words. Alas! their intonations 
told that the older boys—and girls—knew only too 
well ! 

It may be imagined that, whatever weak-minded 
females might have been driven to, whether the river, 
or merely a lunatic asylum, the two strong-minded 
ones neither gave up their school nor submitted to the 
nuisance. 

For more than half a year the senior partner of the 
firm went out and asked the children to go away 
when quiet was needed, giving reasons. Many wert 
willingly and at once; but, unfortunately, one or two 
took it into their heads that they could do what they 
liked in front of their own doors, and did it, 

So the next step was to show these ambitious spirits 
that they could not violate the rights of others, even in 
front of their own doors. 

A policeman was threatened, and finally procured, 
which settled matters for some time. But boy-nature 
doesn’t stay put down long, and the annoyance recom- 


-menced, 


Then the senior partner took another course. The 
boys realized the existence of the front door, but forgot 
that even kintergartens have also back ones? So, when 
a gang was in front acting as usual, the senior partner 
went quickly out at the back, laid violent hands on one 
of the ringleaders, and, despite struggles, brought him 
inside, where he had to stay until he was calm enough 
to listen to reason. This course commanded even more 
respect than the exhibition of a policeman ; and for 
some time a repetition of the dose was not needed. It 
had to be repeated at intervals, however, as new boys 
were put up to mischief by the old ones. 

Matters were at this point of development when the 
vacation begao. The vacation lasted five weeks ; the 
two strong-minded females, not being exactly rolling in 
wealth, hai to do their own sewing and prepare their 
own school-charts, etc. Hence, when the junior partner 
proposed to open the kindergarten every Friday morn- 


ing of vacation to the children of their neighborhood, 
the senior partner agreed that it was all that could be 
done this year. 

Accordingly, the most talkative,—but also the most 
good-natured girl of the lot, was invited in, and told to 
ask as many boys and girls as liked to do the same work 
that the kindergarten children did, to come on Friday 
morning. The news of the invitation spread like wild- 
fire; and the girl went about armed with pencil and 
paper, taking down the names, pursued by anxious in- 
quiries, ‘‘ Ellie, have you my name down?” “ Put mine 
down, too,” etc., etc. 

The evening before the first Friday the partners 
decked their window—which was, in reality, a store- 
window—with flowers and foliage. ‘See, they’ve got 
it all trimmed up!” was a frequent remark. It will be 
seen that the partners had some of the wisdom of the 
serpent, and believed, with Victor Hugo’s Monseigneur 
Myriel, that the surest way to make people (and child- 
ren) considerate of others, is to show that you think 
them worthy of consideration and pleasure-giving 
efforts. 

Friday morning dawned. At eight o‘clock there was 
a buzz at window and doors. (The time of opening was 
ten!) The crowd gathered and walked away, then re- 
gathered until the hour of ten struck. Then the junior 
partner went out and marshalled in line about thirty 
boys and girls, some beautifully clean, others medium, 
and yet others with dirty bare feet and hands. No re- 
marks were made, not even a recommendation of water 
and towels to the dirty ones, for these were shy birds, 
and the ones which most needed catching and taming. 

The first day was occupied with clay-work—not ar- 
tistic modelling—but the rolling of lumps of clay into 
balls and then modifying them into various spheroidal 
forms,—apples and pears being the most common. 
Then, with fresh clay, each child was allowed to work 
out his own individuality; and shells, starfish, shovels, 
pickaxes, hammers, loaves of bread, imitations of the 
splintwork stars on the walls, and in short of every- 
thing they fancied in the room, were the results. The 
best work was given to the children to be taken home, 
this ending the first Friday's work. 

The next Friday the kindergarden weaving was taken 
up. The partners were indebted to Messrs. Schermer- 
horn & Co. for so-called waste weaving-mats and strips, 
which, when painted with water-colors, made a quite 
presentable appearance. The great treat on this occa 
sion was the possiblity of each child's getting one or 
two finished weaving mats to take home. 

By special request those who had not finished their 
mats were allowed to do so the next Friday, the others 
meanwhile taking a lesson in drawing from simple ob- 
jects—a cup, a fan, and asunflower. The best work was 
afterwards colored by the children and left on the 
boards till the end of vacation. This lesson was a great 
succers. At the end of half the time those who were 
weaving changed places with those at the boards, and 
thus all had an opportunity to draw by reversing the 
blackboards. (The blackboards were simply stiff, ob- 
long cardboards painted with the blackboard dressing. 
to be procured ready-mixed from any school-:upply 
company, and so were not too expensive to have in suf- 
ficient quantity to hang all around the room.) Some 
original drawings were done, but not many, owing to 
stress of time. 

The fourth and last Friday (the public schocl began a 
week before the private one) was taken up by the kin- 
dergarten folding —those forms which imitated objects 
familiar to the children being chosen. A soldier’s hat. 
toy baloon, and lastly, a butterfly. This last waschosen 
by design. Some of the children during the past week 
had amused themselves by catching butterflies and 
pulling them wing from wing. Both the teachers of 
the vacation school had interfered, and stormy scenes 
resulted. Two or three of the most eager workers 
had to be told that they would not be admitted on 
Friday unless they came and promised not to be cruel 
to any living thing again. There was one very favorable 
sign, the roughest boys were invariably kind to the lit- 
tle children, and -some of the cruelty certainly only 
came from mingled ignorance and thoughtlessness. 

So ended the impromptu vacationschool. Since then 
the junior partner has been left to fight the battle alone 
—a battle at first much dreaded, but up to date crowned 
with saccess, 

The result of the experiment goes to prove :— 

ist. That rough and disorderly children, when fully 
employed, are very easily governed. 
2d. That the sooner such full employment is provided 
fur all children the less likely they are to get into mis- 











chief. 


8d. The facts showed that boys and girls of from ten to 
fourteen did with difficulty the manual work done with 
ease by the little children of the kindergarten aged from 
four to six years. This may he explainable by the fact 
that most of the kindergarten work requires the equal 
use of both hands. Now, ordinary school-work educa‘ es 
the right hand at the expense of the left, and conse- 
quently the older the child the greater his acquired dis- 
ability. Therefore, the third point to be made is, the 
benefit of kindergarten work as an equal developer,— 
leading to that culminating point of physical education 
—manual training. 

The other aims of kindergarten work need not be 
mentioned heré, otherwise than to state that, as in 
hand-work the aim is in the development of equal skill 
in both hands. So the complete kindergarten training 
aims at the development of the whole child—p hysically, 
intellectually, and morally. 


_ GENERAL EXERCISES. — 


AUTUMNAL SELECTIONS. 














FALL FASHIONS. 
The Maple owned that she was tired of always wearing 


n, 

She knew that she had grown, of late, too shabby to be 
seen! 

The Oak and Beach and Chestnut then deplored their 
shabbiness, 

And all, except the Hemlock sad, were wild to change 
their dress. 

‘For fashion-plates we'll take the flowers,” the rustling 
Maple said, 

“* And like the Tulip I'll be clothed in splendid gold and 
red!” 

“The cheerful sunflower suits me best,” the lightsome 
Beech replied; 

‘* The Marigold my choice shall be,” the Chestnut spoke 
with pride. 

The sturdy old oak took time to think—‘‘I hate such 
glaring hues; 

“The Gillyflower, so dark and rich, I for my model 
choose.” 


So every tree in all the grove, except the Hemlock sad, 
According to its wish ere long in brilliant dress was clad. 


And here they stand through all the soft and bright Oc- 
tober days; 
They wished to be like flowers—indeed, they look like 
huge bouquets. 
—EpiTH M. THomas; in Wide Awake. 





AUTUMN TO SPRING. 


I wish the stately golden-rod 

Might kiss the little wind-flower sweet, 
That asters might to cowslips nod, 

And eyebright run in haste to greet 
The violet from the April sod— 

So once the Fall and Spring might meet. 


I wish my Little Self and I 

Might sometime cross each other’s way. 
My Little Self is wondrous shy; 

I can not meet her any day, 
Howe’er I search, howe’er I pry 

About these meadows autumn-gay. 


The runaway, the teasing elf! 

She flits where woodland blossoms drift; 
She has a world of pretty pelf 

She gathered from the ripples swift: 
Such joys she has,—my Little Self 

Will not be lured by any gift. 


She’s light as bird upon the wing, 
Her cheeks and eyes are all aglow, 
To me what gladness she could bring! 

To her I should be strange, I know. 
My Little Self holds fast the Spring, 
And Autumn will not let me go! 


Yet still I wish the golden-rod 
Might kiss the little wind-flower sweet, 
That asters might to cowslip; nod, 
And eyebright run in haste to greet 
The violet from the April sod.— 
But Fall and Spring can never meet! 
—Edith M. Thomas, in St. Nicholas. 
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GOING A-NUTTING. 


“« Going a-nutting!”’ cried Rob and Joe; 

‘The burrs were busting, oh, long ago! 
And we'll hea; them up in a mound so high, 
And leave them on the ground to dry. 
To-morro v we'll come with a gunny-sack, 
And carry them home on Dobbin’s back.” 


‘Going a-nutting!” and off they run, 
And shell the nuts out one by one; 
They-heap them up in a mound so high, 
And leave them on the ground to dry; 
And gaily chatting, as home they go, 

‘* What fun to go nutting!’ said Rob and Joe. 


‘Going a-nutting!” said Squirrel Gray, 

Whisking his tail in a knowing way, 

And up and down the old oak tree 

He frisked and scampered with mischievous glee 
‘Tl have my storehouse filled to-day 

Without much trouble,” said Squirrel Gray. 


“ Going a-nutting!” cawed Mr, Crow, 
As he flew from his perch to the mound below; 
‘Such a feast of nuts I never did see— 
I’m sure they must be meant for me.” 
And he worked as fast as ever he could 
To.store away his winter food. 


“Going a-nutting! woof, what a treat!” 
Said a hungry pig, beginning to eat. 
“Why, surely this is a charming sizht 
To whet the edge of my appetite!” 
And he munched away at the mound so fast, 
That every nut was gone at last. 


‘Going a-nutting! Whoa, Dobbin, whoa! 

Why, where are the nuts?’ cried Rob and Joe; 
And they blankly stare at the shell-strewn ground— 
The sole remains cf their treasured mound, 

While over their heads bold Squirrel Gray 

Sits whisking his tail in a knowing way. 


“Going a-nutting,” said Rob and Joe, 
“Is not such fun, after all, you know; 
But since the robbers have seized our store, 
We'll go to work and gather some more.” 
So they gathered enough to fill the sack, 
And carried them home on Dobbin’s back. 





FALLING LEAVES. 
The wind its trump hath blown 
Adown the dell; 
And, lo! what leaves are strown 
On yon grey stone 
And o’er the well! 


Like human hopes they fall— 
Hopes born in spring, 
When Nature’s cuckoo-call 
Wakes life in all 
And everything. 


Leaves matron Summer nurst 
On sunny slopes. 

Where their young verdure first 
To beauty burst— 
Leafage and hopes. 


But the autumnal gust, 
That sweeps life’s dell. 
Blows leaves as red as rust 
Into the dust, 
And Death’s dark well. 
—Isabella Banks. 





AUTUMN AND PLENTY. 

Divinest Autumn! who may paint thee best, 
Forever changeful o’er the changeful globe ? 
Who guess thy certain crown, thy favorite crest, 
The fashion of thy many-colored robe ? 
Sometimes we see thee stretched upon the ground, 
In fading woods where acorns patter fast, 
Dropping to feed thy tusky boars around, 

ing among the leaves the ripened mast; 
Sometimes at work where ancient granary-floors 
Are open wide, a thresher stout and hale, 
Whitened with chaff up-wafted from thy flail, 
While south winds sweep along the dusty floors; 
And sometimes fast asleep at noontide hours, 
Pillowed on sheaves, and shaded from the heat, 
With Pleaty at thy feet, 

& coronet of oaten straw and flowers. 


—R. H. Stoddard, in Youth’s Companion. 


AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


The days of the falling leaves, 
And the Frost-King’s magic art; 
The days of the garnered sheaves 
That gladden the farmer’s heart; 
Have come again in their beauty, 
Found their place in the yearly ring; 
Come at command of duty 
From old Father Time, their King. 


In the brightly tinted woods 
Obeying Dame Nature’s call; 

The squirrels, in frolicksome moods 
Gather the nuts that fall; 

Swift to their homes they speed, 
Lay by their winter store; 

Knowing it all they will need, 
E’er Spring shall open her door. 


List! to the music of raindrops 
Pattering soft, on the roof 
How do the thoughts of past days 
Weave in their colors for woof; 
How do the voices of loved ones, 
Gone in the Autumn of life 
Whisper in sweetest of tones, 
Of homes, away from earth’s strife. 


Onward, with stately march 
Has Summer followed fair Spring; 
While Autumn is now on the watch 
To greet the bold Winter King; 
One, by one, with their brothers, 
The days fraught with light and shade 
Have sped, to give place to the others, 
And show the record they made. 


Many, that now by the hearth-stone 
Gladden our hearts, to-night; 
Will leave us all sad, and alone, 
Will stand on a heavenly height, 
Tread the bright paths of angels, 
Never thus trod before, 
Sing the sweet song of evangels, 
E’er to us, comes Autumn once more. 


Then may the seed we have sown 
Wait for the reaper’s hand: 
May no tares with the wheat be grown 
For the bread of the promised land, 
But soft as the falling of leaves, 
Sweet as the whisper of love. 
At last may we gather life's sheaves 
Meet for the garner above. 
—Abbie A. Gould, in Western Plowman. 


PERSONS AND FACTS. 








General Francis A. WALKER and Mr. F. L. OLMSTgeAp have 
been for sume time with Senator Stanford, at Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia, planning the buildings and grounds of the proposed uni- 
versity. 

Count TousTo1, the Russian novelist, was found by a recent 
visitor, clad in a peasant’s garb and sweeping his hearth. His 
white shirt was soiled with mud and soot, there wasa strap about 
his wuist, and his heavy boots were coated with clay. After 
breakfast the Count and his son went to help repair a neighbor's 
barn, and worked all day like common artisans. 

The Popular Science Monthly for October contains a paper en- 
titled “ A Bald and Toothless Future.” 

ARTEMUS WARD said it would have been five dollarsin “ Jeff” 
Davis's pocket if he’d never been born. 

The rights and wrongs of Irish tenant-farmers and Scottish 
crofters do not absorb the thoughts of all members of the British 
Parliament. One of the members, George Howell, for instance, 
announces his intention of taking up immediately the agitation 
in favor of manhood suffrage. How about woman sufferage ? 


In the past, Mrs. Parnell thinks, the Irish have achieved no 
greater victories than that of controlling their tempers. 

It is said that Governor Hill has prepared a lecture which he 
will shortly deliver before agricultural societies, for the benefit 
of the Chariestoa sufferers. Subject, “ The Best Time to Shear 
Hydraulic Rams. 

Mr. Henny GEORGE, condidate for the mayoralty of New York 
City, is universally accredited with bcing a thoroughly honest 
man ; his experience on the Pacific coast has given. him a knowi- 
edge of municipal rings ; and his peculiar notions respecting land 
o-vnership can hardly effect municipal administration; but his 
executive capacity to deal with the affairs of a great city jike 
New York is as yet a wholly unknown quantity. 

The recent expedition to Alaska sent out by the New York 
Times is a striking example of American newspaper enterprise. 
Dr. HOLLAND’s “ Timothy Titcomh,” was declined by Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co., and by Derby & Jackson, and the only book pre- 
viously written by Dr. Holland had provcda failure. It was 
offered to Mr. Scribner, who was an excellent judge of the merits 
ofa work, He at once saw that Timothy Titcomb would be pop- 
ular, and it was accepted and published. It proved remarkab.y 
successful, and a large edition was sold immediately. Dr. Hol- 








land’s succeeding works were favorably received by the public. 


The Virginia University has the distinction of having contribu- 
ted to the present Congress more graduates than any other uni- 
versity or c. llege. 

The new corps of six ministers, to v hem are intrusted the re- 
ligious interests of Harvard College, have published their pro- 
gram for the ensuing year. They will each in turn conduct daily 
prayers, at which attendance will be purely voluntary, and each 
will preach four Sunday evenings in Appleton Chapel. 

It is stated that Dr. Oliver Wendel! Holmes was for a time inter- 
ested in amateur photography, and on presenting one of the 
photographs he had taken to a friend, he wrote on the back : 
“ Taken by O. W. Holmes & Sun.” 


The Atlantic University has opened a preparatory department, 
obtained a printing press and outfit sufficient to give instruction 
to the pupils in the art of printing. 

Rev. Wa. B. OLEsoN, who for eight years has had charge of a 
training class at Hilo, Hawaiian Islands, is now in this country 
on a tour of observation in the interest of education. 

Chautauqua has closed its most brilliant season. Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent goes to Europe to assist the movement there. Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbert is now principal of the literary and scientific circle; 
Prof. Harper, of the college of liberal arts; Hon. John W. Dick- 
enson, of the teacher's retreat; the Rey. A. E. Dunning, of the 
normal department, and Kev. T. B. Vincent, D.D., of the chil- 
dren's department. The Rev. A. E. Dunning, of Boston, Mass., 
is quoted as saying that over million persons have been con- 
nected this seasoa with the summer schools conducted on the 
Chautauqua plan. 

Gen. 8. C, ARMSTRONG, of the Hampton institute, is seriously ill. 

Young men of capacity and energy will always find room where 
othcrs have failed. We have an exumple of this in Mr. Edgar 0. 
Silver, for some time connected with the firm of D. Appleton & 
Co., in this city, but more recently in charge of the music publi- 
cations of Messrs. Tufts & Holt. He has just formed a copartner- 
ship with M. T. Rogers, and will conduct a gene al publishing 
business under the name of filver, Rogers, & Co. They will pub- 
lish the weil-known Normal Music Readers and ( harta, hereto- 
fore in charge of Mr. Silver, as well as conduct the importation 
of scientific text-books, maps, etc., hitherto carried on by Mr. M- 
T. Rogers. We have no doubt of the complete success of this 
new enterprise, conducted as itis by young men of ability and 
business push. 





THE THINGS GF TO-DAY. 





London dispatches report that the dynamite plot for the des- 
truction of Vienna was controlled and organized by the anarch- 
ists of this country. 

Four more * boodle * New York City aldermen are to be tried 
at once; twelve others are indicted. 

Prince MIULessrmy, of Maris, bas committed suicide. 

There are rumors of a conspiracy in Servia. 

There is great interest over the pending election of the mayor 
of New York. Henry George will poll a large vote. 

QUEEN CHRiSTINA, of Spain, signed a decree freeing the slaves 
in Cuba from the remainder of their terms of servitude. 

The Congregational Foard of Missions hed a hot time at its re- 
cent meeting at Des Moines, lowa, over the doctrine of probation 
for unrepentant sinners after death. 

GEN. KAULBARS isexhibiting so much recklessness and effront- 
ery in Bulgaria as to create a suspicion that he is exceeding his 
instructions. 

Spres, the Anarchist, says that he wants no mercy, and hopes 
his lawyers will not appeal his cuse. Spics is a true Anarcbist 
worthy of the order's best traditions. He is evidently afraid 
that his sentence will be commuted to imprisonment for life at 
bard labor. 

The dedication of the Bartholdi Statue of Liberty will take 
place Oct. 28, and despite the indifference of Congress and the 
Administration, will probably prvuve to be a noteworthy affair. 
It is not known who invited the French representatives who will 
be present at the ceremony; but it seems that they are expcoted, 
and, thanks to the New York Chamber of Commerce, they and 
the other foreign guests will be properly entertained at a dinner 
in the evening. 

The amount of silver dollars in circulation exceeds $60,- 
000,000. There have now been coined over $241,000,000 of 
standard silver. Less than one-quarter of these coins are at this 
moment in use, or have ever been of any use. 

In Spain fourteen rebels have been condemned to death. 


lt is reported that earthquake shocks have been felt in Central 
Germany. 

Captain Lawton, United States Army, says that the reports that 
Geronim’s surrender was no! unconditional are unfounded. 
The motion for a new trial of the Chicago Anarchists bas been 
denied. 

Affairs are bi coming more setiled in Charleston. 
very slight shocks has been ‘eit. 

A negro recently died in Ontario at the supposed age of 125, 
who, it 1s said, wasa servant to Andrew Jackson. 

Ata dinner given to Mr. Justin McCarthy by the Irish Perlia- 
mentary Association be said: “I call our pohcy ‘one of ju. tice 
to Ireland and mercy to Engiand.’ Mercy to England because it 
ts a policy which wii] bury the rancor which bas existed for cen- 
turies, and which will make Ireland, instead of an enemy, a 
friend at the gate.” 

Mr. Burnbam Wardwell, well known for bis work in aid of 
prison reforms, is dead. 

Investigation of the Belfast riots has begun. 


The Anti-Stxe law in Pennsylvania has been declared uncon- 
stitutional. 


An American schooner has been seized at Port Hawkesbury 
for smuggling. 


Sick headache is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the peculiar 


One or two 





medicine. Sold by all druggists. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA. 


Miss Lisstz CALDWELL resumes her position this week as musi- 
cal directress in the Alabama state normal college at Livingston, 
after spending the vacation at Elkmont Springs. 


ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas last year expended $729,168 for teachers’ salaries and 
other school expenses, built twenty school houses at an average 
cost of $11,000 and had $469,837 left in the school fund, It claims 
to be doing more for free school education than any other state. 

The Southwest Arkansas Teachers’ Association meets at Lewis- 
ville, Saturday, Oct. 9. Program isas follows: methods in his- 
tory, C. L. Sampson, Texarkana, Miss Emma Kirkland, Prescott. 
Persian Empire, a. geography and climate, Miss Annie Boyce, 
Little Rock; b. industries and products, J. W. Harris, Shover 
Springs ; c. social habits, Mrs. Ella McRae, Prescott; d. architec- 
ture and other arts, J. C. Littlepage, Washington; ¢. religion, Mr. 
McKee, principal of Hope; f. political history, R. H. Hiller, Mag- 
nolia; advanced English, Miss Minnie Connevey, Prescott; mem- 
ory, a. nature, Mr. Dunn, principal at Arkakelphia; b. culture, 
Mrs. Sue King, Hope; difficulties of teaching in the rural dis- 
tricts, U. G. Wood, Mars Hil); methods in spelling, Geo. You- 
mans, Lewisville. 





CONNECTICUT. 

The annual convention of the state teachers’ association will be 
held at New Haven, the sessions opening on the evening of Oct. 28, 
an‘ closing at noon on the 30th. Preliminary circulars will be 
sent out about the middle of the month. 

FRAncts BACON, M.D., of New Haven, has been chosen to com- 
pile the book on the Use of Stimulants, which, in accordance 
with the law, is to be used as a text-book in the schools. 

Matwcom Boorn, formerly instructor in the Cheshire Academy, 
has been appointed teacher of sci and cial branches 
in the New Haven high school. He will also teach in one of the 
evening schools. 

New Haven. State Correspondent. 





A. B. FIFrIEevp. 


DAKOTA. 

Pror. C. M. Youna, of Tyndall, will conduct a teachers’ insti 
tute at Olivet, beginning the 27th of this month, 

A most essful teachers’ institute has just closed in Charles 
Mix county. Supt. Wood and Prof. Clendenon were the con- 
ductors. 

A teachers’ normal institute is "being held at Howard, Miner 
county, beginning October 11 and continuing one week. A 
teachers’ examination will be held at the close. Supt McClarran 
has the direction of the institute. 

It is believed that with the hearty co-operation of the county 
manager, the South Dakota Teachers’ Reading Circle will give a 
new impetus to school teaching in South Dakote, equalled by 
nothing since the introduction of the normal institute. 

Pror. G. L. PrInKHAM declines to be a candidate for re-election 
to the office of county superintendent of Hand county at the 
coming election. His place will be hard to fill. 

Pror. James F. SAWTELL who was re-elected school superin- 
tendent of Hardin County, Ky., at the last August election with- 
out opposition, has resigned to accept a good position in theschools 
at the Crow Creek Indian Agency, Dakota. Prof. Sawtell has 
made one of the best superintendents the county has ever had, 
and his resignation will be a matter of general regret. 

A teachers’ meeting will be held at Sioux Falls, Oct. 25. The 
programme is as follows: 

Penmanship—Miss Metta Barnes. 

How to Teach Geography—Jerome Riley. 

Culture of Imagination—Miss Nina Smead. 

How to Conduct a Recitation in History—C. P. Stewart. 

A Course of Study for County Schools—J. B. Ellsworth. 

Schoo! Visitations—J. E. Culton. 

The Necessity of Attending Institutes—Wm. Kennedy. 

School Gover t—Miss Monroe. 

A citizens’ meetiug was held in the opera house in Brookings, 
Sept. 16, to extenda welcome tothe newly arrived professors 
and scholars of the agricultural college. Addresses were made 
by Hon. G. A. Matthews, Pres. Mclouth, Prof. Updyke,Prof. 
Lilly, Col. McVey. 

The South Dakota Teachers’ Reading Circle adopted the follow- 
ing course of study for the first year: 

‘Kirst Half.—Ancient History—“Barnes’ Brief General History ” 
to page 202. 

Pedagogy—" Hewett’s Pedagogy ” to pag» 116. 

Physiology—* Smith’s Human Body and Its Health.” 

Second Half.— Ancient History—Barnes’ to page 312. 

Pedagogy—* Hewett's Pedagogy,” completed. 

American Literature —‘* Richardson's American Literature 
Primer.” 

Supplementary Readings in Literature from “ Swinton’s Classic 
Reader, the selections from Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, and 

Emerson. 








ILLINOIS. 


Mr. W. C. Kinzig, of Ravinia, has been engaged to take charge 
of the North School in Waukegan, Ill. 

Miss Louisa Prercs, who for some time has been hiding away 
in the forests of Michigan, has been induced to return to Wauke- 
gan, Ill., and take her welcome place in the Central School of that 
town. Her health is better and all are happier for her return, 

Miss Kate MOLLOY, who has been teaching in Waukegan for 
the last five years with such marked success, has accepted a call 
to one of the Chicago schools, at an increase of wages of $30 per 
month. 

Pror. Gro. E. WepreEr, of Peoria, has been doing some exten- 
sive work this year in the institute line ; and, what is better, he 
bas done good work. He has a clear, concise, and forcible way of 
stating the duties of a teacher in genera), and of imparting useful 
information in the text-book line. 

Pror. JAMEs H. RAYHILL, teacher of elocution in Illinois Col- 
lege, is a first-rate man for institute and normal school work. He 
is thoroughly versed in the Delsarte system of expression, is sen- 
sible, and gives practical instruction in reading, calisthenics and 
voice culture, 
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IOWA. 


Supt. R. C. BARRETT, of Mitchell county, is said to take a per- 
sonal interest in every one of his teachers. Of such superinten- 
dents, it may truthfully be said, “* The cause of education is in 
good hands.” 

By a mistake in the issue of Sept. 25, the state normal was 
located at Greene, instead of Cedar Falls. 

The Butler county teachers’ association held it first meeting at 
Clarkesville, Oct. 2. 

Physical education is receiving considerable attention through- 
out the state. 

M. J. KENEFIC is principal at Steamboat-Rock. 

L. E. MOYER is principal at Dallas Center. 


The two weeks’ institute held in Linn County in August, is said 
to have been a grand success. The instructors, Prof. H. H. Freer, 
of Mt. Vernon, in didactics and physiology; Prof. W. W. Gist, 
Cedar Rapids, in language; Supt. L. T. Weld, Cedar Rapids, in 
pedagogy an‘ arithmetic; Supt. E. J. Esgate, Marion, in temper- 
ance hygiene and history ; Prin. J. A. Bishop, Springville, in free- 
hand drawing; Miss H. H. Hickox, Normal Park Hill, [l., in 
Primary work; Mrs. L. W. Nott, Marion, librarian and instruct- 
ress in temperance hygiene ; succeeded in making their work ex- 
tremely interesting to the teachers, while Superintendent Sessions, 
by his attention to every detail of the work and his unvarying 
courtesy, has taade every teacher his fast friend for life. 


KENTUOKY. 

Mr. THOMAS HUNTER, superintendent of Franklin County, is 
shaking up things in his section. On Sept. 25, he held an educa- 
tional mass meeting at Harp. 

ProrF. J. B. SECRET has severed his connection with Eminence 
College, and taken charge of the Central normal school at Pleas- 
ureville, Kentucky. 

LOUISIANA. 

The State Superintendent of Education wil! hold a convention 
of parish superintendents during the first week in January next. 
The aim of the meeting will be to insure concerted action on the 
part of the parish school executive and to promote the interests 
of theschools throughout the state. 


The people of Lake Charles have subscribed $25,000 for the 
purpose of instituting a southwestern university. 

Mrs. Mary STAMpPs, the popular principal of the Girls’ High 
School and of the New Orleans Normal School, displayed her 
usual enterprise and progressiveness by attending the celebrated 
Summer School of Methods, at Saratoga, N. Y. 


MICHIGAN. 

Hon, THEO. NELSON, state superintendent of education, has 
accepted a position in the new normal school at Alma. 

Pt. Hope normal has a fime course in music. Mrs. Rankin, of 
Olivet, is the instructor. 

The Lexington summer norma] was a decided success in every 
respect. The class numbered about eighty, and the prospect is 
that next year this number will be considerably increased. 

F. J. Batrrerssy has accepted the position of principal of the 
Croswell schools. 

Pror. W. E. Ames will remain at Forester another year. The 
school board of Forester seem to know a good teacher, as this is 
Mr. Ames’ third year there, 


Institutes are reported as follows: 
DATE. Counry. PLACE. 
Oct. 4, Ogemaw, West Branch, 
Oct. 4, Tosco, East Tawas, H. L. Rankin. 
Oct, 7, Lake, Chase, Capt. H. A. Ford 


The Adrian high school has a class in short-hand numbering 50. 

Supt. Q. N. MITCHELL, bas been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Grand Rapids. 

Prin. F. D. Smrra,of the Paolo school has just purchased 
“ Yaggy’s Anatomical Study,” a $35 chart for physiology classes. 

Changes reported for the following year are; Prin. Carman, of 
Owosso, goes to Lansing; Prin. Marble, of Lansing, takes the 
Muskego 1 high school; Prin. Cutler, of Marshall, goes to Iowa. 

Pror. I. N. DENMON will conduct an institute at Newaygo, 
Newaygo County, beginning Oct. 25. 


CONDUCTOR. 
Capt. H. A. Ford. 


MINNESOTA. 


Institutes will be held as follows: 
Date. COUNTY. PLACE. 
Oct. 18, Anoka, Anoka, 
Oct. 18, Benton, Sauk Rapids, 


INSTRUCTORS. 

T. H. Kirk, A. E. Hill. 

J. T. MeCleary, E. K. 
Jaques. 

Cc. W. G. Hyde, 8.,E, 
Sprague. 

Cc. W. G. Hyde, 8. E. 
Sprague. 

J. T. McCleary, E. K. 
Jaques. 

T. H. Kirk, A. E, Hill. 


Oct. 18, Chippewa, Montevido, 


Oct. 25, Scott, Jordan, 


Oct. 25, Sherburne, Eijk River. 


Oct. 25, Traverse, Brown’s Valley, 


MISSOURL. 

The Southeast Normal School at Cape Girardeau opened with 
112 students. representing all counties in the Southeast and sev- 
eral from Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Two professorships 
have been added to the faculty—Prof. Frank Puryear, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and Prof. J. B. Ellis, of Glasgow, Ky. 

The Prohibitionists have nominated Prof. A. J. Emerson, of 
Liberty, for State Superintendent. 

G. H. MARtow takes Prof. Turner's place at the head of the 
Norborm schools this year. 

Ray county teachers speak very highly of the institute work of 
their conductor, J. 8. Holloway, of the Sedalia High School. 

Dr. R. D. SHANNON, one ef the best institute conductors in the 
state, proved himself equal to the task of bringing nearly every 
teacher in Barry county into the institute. The work was done 
with such satisfaction that the institute employed Dr. Shannon 
for another year. 

Prim. J. W. MaLons, assisted by D. A. Drum and Mrs. N. 
Hinkle, opened the Oak Ridge High Schoo! Aug. 30. Mr. Malone 
is the first person who has undertaken a third term there, 











The schools in Marlow seem to be working harmoniously and 
successfully under the new school law. The teachers of the 
different echools have arranged to meet once in two weeks, to 
compare notes and discuss topics of interest to teachers. The 
meetings are under the direction of the school board. 

CLARA A. ARMES, formerly a teacher at the state normal 
school at Plymouth, has been made principal of the commercia] 
department of the English high school at Cambridge, Mass. 

GeorGE E. Pare, of North Anson, Me., Bates College ’86, has 
been added to the faculty at New Hampton. 

The carpenters have finished their work on the Piillips Exeter 
Academy gymnasium. It is to be supplied with $1200 worth of 
apparatus. 

The corner stone of the new chapel at St. Paul's school, at Con- 
cord, was laid Sept. 21 by Bishop Niles with appropriate religious 
ceremonies. The corner stone of the first chapel was laid June 
29,1858. The schoo! then consisted of about twenty boys, and 
now it numbers more than three hundred. 

The Hampstead high school has commenced under the new 
principal, F. M. Rice, of Natick, Mass. 

A fine program has been arranged for the avunual meeting of 
the state teachers’ association, at Concord, Nov. 5and6. It is 
hoped that a large number will be present, as the exercises wil! 
be of interest to teachers of every grade. 


Miss GENEVRA FULLER, of Clinton, Mass., anda graduate of 
Smith’s College, has been added to the faculty of the McGaw nor- 
mal institute at Reed’s Ferry. 

The fall term of Kingston academy is to be under the instruc- 
tion of H. A. Hubbard, A.B., of Candia. 

The new school law is fast gaining friends, and many who last 
spring talked against it are now numbered among its supporters, 

Miss SARAH F. BALLARD, for several years teacher of the 
Walker intermediate school, in Concord, has tendered her resig- 
nation to the board of education on account of ill-health. 

The intermediate committee of the board of education have 
selected Miss Kate Fitzgerald, of Concord,a graduate of the 
Concord high school, to succeed Miss Ballard, resigned, in the 
Walker second intermediate school. 

In the case of Heritage vs. Dodge at Newport, Thursday, Sept. 
9, tho jury rendered a verdict for the defendent. Dodge wasa 
teacher and young Heritage a pupil in his school. whom he pun- 
ished for disorderly conduct. 

Mr. F, E. BENJAMIN, of Alstead, has been engaged to teach the 
Marlow high school. 

Pror. A. J. SwArn, formerly of Claremont, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Owasso, Mich. 

The Phillips Exeter Literary Monthly, a magazine published by 
the students of Phillips Exeter academy, will start on its second 
year with its iesue this month. 

It is stated by one of the trustees of the Brewster estate that 
the towns of Tuftonboro and Wolfboro will have the interest on 
about $1,300.000 for the support of schools, public hbraries, and 
for aiding the poor. ELLen A. FouGer. 

Concord. State Correspondent. 

NEW JERSEY. 


The Newark evening <schools ‘opened last Monday with a 
registry of over 2,500. The term is five months, and the course 
includes the three R’s, book-keeping, and drawing. On the same 
evening the Evening Drawing School opened for a term of six 
months. This school gives a three-years’ course in mechanical, 
free-hand, and architectural drawing. It is free to all young 
men in the city, and is very popular. The Board of Education 
recognizes the fact that Newark is an industrial centre. There is 
also a technical school fof bigh character whose classes meet in 
the evening. It is not connected with the public school system 
of the city. 

NEW YORK. 


The new school building in Shutsyille was dedicated Sept. 30, 
A historical sketch of the district’s growth in financial and edu- 
cational enterprise was given by Capt. A. L. Brown. Addresses 
were made by Com. G. V. Chapin and State Supt. A. 8. Draper. 

Pror. B. G. CLAPP, who was for eighteen years superintendent 
of the schools of Phcenix, and for one term commissioner of 
schools for this district, has lately taken charge of the schools of 
Fulton. He begins his work under favorable circumstances 
with a cordial welcome from the people, with important im- 
provements in the fine school building, and over 600 pupils. 

Mexico Academy, incorporated just sixty years ago, is now 
greatly prospering under the wise direction of Prof H. R. Fan- 
cher. The citizens point with pride to the many honored names 
in the long list of its alumni. Among its eminent principals were 
the late J. Dorman Steele and John R. French. Its first precep- 
tress was Laura Fish, a woman of rare culture and consecration 
to Christian work, who married Dr. Judd, one of the earliest 
missionaries to the Sandwich Islands. The influence of this 
academy has been very marked in this community, now remark- 
able for its taste and intelligence, nearly all the leading citizens 
being its graduates. 

A teachers’ institute for the first commissioner district, Cayuga 
County, will be held at Port Byron, Monday afternoon, Oct. 25. 
Prof. 8. H. Albro, of Fredonia, will conduct the institute, ané 
will discuss during the first half of the time, “ Fundamental 
Principles of the Sci of Teaching.” and during the latter part 
of the week will show their application in class exercises, etc. 
Dr. T. B. Stowell, .of Cortland. so deservedly popular with the 
teachers of this county, will give instruction in physiology, etc. 
on Wednesday and Thursday. Assistance will be.giyen by Prof. 
A. W. Morehouse, and Prof. L. R. Hopkins,on Monday and Fri 
day. The Hon. A. 8. Draper, state superintendent, has promised 
to be present some time during the week, and give an address. 

Dr. Jonn H. FRENCH conducted an institute at Glens Falls, be- 
ginning Sept. 27, He was assisted by Supt. Sherman Williams 
Prof. D. C. Farr, Prof. E. O. Sylvester, Miss Lucy E. Dean, Mis 
Annie Murray, Miss Phebe Mills, Miss Susie Lockhart. 

Dr. French gave valuable instruction on the organization of 
ungra‘ted schools. Supt. Williams spoke on the care of the schoo! 
grounds and buildings, and how to deal with lying, swearit¢, 
fighting, and the like. Miss Mills spoke upon the teaching f 
number in primary schools, and illustrated her methods by * 
lesson with a class of little ones. Prof. Farr presented the sub 
jectof physiology, caying that we peed at every point in tb 
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study to ask—“ What is it? What does itdo? How shall it be 
taken care of ?” 

Tuesday evening, the Hon. Charles R. Skinner, deputy supt. of 
public instruction, gave an address to the teachers. 

On Wednesday, Miss Murray discussed primary reading and il- 
justrated her methods by a class of little children. Mr. Williams 
presented the subject of language, claiming that with all subjects 
there is an art and a science; that the art always precedes the 
science; that technical grammar—the science of language—is 
not called for in our public schools or academies; that the art, 
é.¢., the use of language, is what is needed. 

Tn the evening, the teachers had the pleasure of listening to 
a lecture on “Mind Training” by Supt. A. G. Miller, of White- 
hall. 

The Rockland County association met in the public school at 
Suffern on Saturday, Sept. 18. There was a large number of 
teachers present. The following is a partial list of subjects which 
will be treated during the year : 

Works of Fiction and Mythology—W. F. McClure. 

Natural Philosophy—H. P. Fay. 

Universal History—A. Jersey. 

English Literature—F. Weyant. 

Botany— Estelle Demarest. 

Natura! History—Miss Wigton. 

Music—Belle Blauvelt. A. 0. DEvBL, Secretary. 

Miss SARAH C. PALMER, who has been for the last ten years in 
charge of the department of mathematics in Wells College, bas a 
leave of absense for a year for rest and recreation. She has just 
returned from Europe. 


NEVADA. 


Hon. C. 8. Youna, present state superintendent, and president 
of the national department of superintendence, is not a candidate 
for re-election ,much to the regret of the teachers of the state. 
Supt. Young has done more to advance the educational interests 
of Nevada than any state superintendent Nevada has ever had. 
His wide acquaintance with prominent educators and his peculiur 
fitness for organizing institutes bas enabled him to make all the 
institutes held during his four years incumbency eminently suc- 
cessful. So popular did the institutes become that teachers 
traveled over 800 miles in going to and returning from the one 
held at Reno last July, ‘and paid their own expenses, the schoo! 
law of Nevada not providing for the payment of teachers while 
attending institutes. Col. F. W. Parker and Prof. 0. 8. Wescott 
were the principal instructors at this institute. 

Dayton. State Correspondent. 


OHIO. ‘ 

The teachers of the primary grades of Hamilton held a very 
interesting meeting, Sept. 17. Some of the points in Supt. 
Klemm’s address were: Spelling by sound should precede spelling 
by letter; that much copying should be done in connection with 
spelling; letter writing is one of the requisites of business and 
should receive special attention in schools; that music was de- 
generating for lack cf proper instruction; the board of educa- 
tion should employ a special teacher for that department. Miss 
Exama C. Davis, of New York, the author of an elementary arith- 
metic, addressed the teachers on primary work. She showed bya 
variety of exercizes, that pupils who can thoughtfully manipulate 
numbers by representing them in pictures and with objects. are 
better arithmeticians than those who only figure thoughtlessly, 
however nimbly it may be done. 

R. D. MoOCLELLAND, formerly of Guernsey County, Ohio, will 
teach an eight months’ schoo! in Davis County, Kansas, at $45 a 
month, the highest wages paid in the county. 


J. E. MCKEAN, a Tuscarawas County teacher, was elected to the 
principalship of the Navarre schools. He has spent considerable 
time in the study of the science of education, and is full of pro- 
fessional spirit. 

Mr. C. 8. Gleason has been called from Ohio to take charge of 
the Prescott schools, Arizona. 


R. LEWERs. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The McKean County teachers’ institute of 1886, will be held in 
the Opera House, Smethport, Oct. 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22. Prof. J. 
A. Cooper and Mrs. Andrews have been engaged as instructors. 
The teachers of the county are requested to be prepared to take 
charge of and participate in the informal meetings—two of 
which will be held each day. Prof. Cooper will deliver one or 
two evening lectures, and Mies McClintock and Mrs. Andrews 
will furnish two evening entertainments consisting of songs and 
elocutionary selections. 

A Teachers’ Mutua! Union has been organized in Philadelphia. 
Its objects are: to unite teachers into an organized body, to aid 
in securing positions, to publish educational pamphlets, to pur- 
chase books at a reduction, to lend money to members in need 
and to make teachers worthy of their salary, and the salary 
worthy of the teacher. Membership fee, $1.00; yearly dues, fifty 
cents. 

There has been no change in the faculty of the Central State 
Normal School. D. C. Murphy, of this school, will conduct a 
number of institutes during the winter. “ Living in Barnest” is 
the subject of the lecture that has been well received during the 
summer, 

Supt. BALuuer, of Reading, in his report for the month recom- 
mended the following changes: That language be taught in the 
primary departments without the use of a text-book; that all 
Language Primers be abolished; that Mrs. L, L. Follett, of 
Quincy, Mass., be engaged at a salary of $1,000 as a training 
teacher for the Girl's High Schoo] ; the four primary schools in 
the Washington St. building to be used in connection with the 
training department; also that new seats, apparatus, and books 
for reference be placed in the Girl's High School. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The Kent County Teachers’ Institute was held Thursdsy and 
Friday, September 9 and 10, in the grammar school building in 
Richibucto. Thirty-six. teachers were present. The subjects 
taken up were: History, by Mr. Coates; A Paper on the Gram- 
mar School. by 8. 8. Harrison; A Lesson on Language, by Miss 


Sadie Hutchinson ; Manual Work in our Schools, by the Institute 


generally ; How to Secure Good Spelling, by John Gillis, and a 
Lesson op Arithmetic, by T. E, Coleman, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





The Board of Education met September 8, and elected 
Assistant Superintendent Arthur McMullen as clerk, at 
a salary of $4,500 ; as clerk to the trustees of the City 
College, he will have an additional salary of $500. 
Superintendent McMullen is an able and judicious man ; 
in his office of superintendent he has displayed activity, 
efficiency, and zeal, and has greatly promoted the wel- 
fare of the schools. He was graduated at the City Col- 
lege in 1856, being then only eighteen years of age. He 
was immediately appointed a tutor in the college, an 
office he held for five years. Then he was elected prin- 
cipal of Grammar School No. 43, and subsequently to 
the same position in No 54. In 1872 he was chosen as 
one of the school superintendents. In all these positions 
Mr. McMullen has displayed a culture, an ability, and an 
efficiency that has won him the esteem and confidence 
of a large circle. 

The Board estimates the needs of the schools for 1887 
at $4,051,000. Not too large a sum for this great city,— 
not by any means, 





AN HONORABLE VETERAN. 

On Friday, October 1st, Miss Susanna Whitney, prin- 
cipal of the primary department of Grammar School No. 
41, in this city, resigned her position in consequence of 
failing health. Miss Whitney has been in continuous 
and active service for more than fifty years. She re- 
ceived her first appointment as teacher from the Public 
School Society in 1836. About five years afterwards she 
was made principal of the primary school known as 
No. 7. On the ist of December, 1850, she became prin- 
cipal of the primary department of the new school in 
Greenwich avenue, in which she has now served for 
nearly thirty-six years. 

Modest and unobtrusive, yet earnest, energetic, and 
skillful, she devoted all her powers to the service of her 
pupils. Though by nature cautious and conservative, 
the new ideas in education were always welcomed to her 
department, and her school ever stood in the front rank 
of the many excellent schools of the city. Her life of 
long-continued usefulness has thoroughly earned the 
sincere wish of her thousands of pupils, and of all 
friends of education, that she may yet be spared to see 
many peaceful and happy years. 





BROOKLYN. 





The new building of the Brooklyn Industrial School, 
which has been erected at a cost of $30,000, was publicly 
opened recently. The Home can now accommodate 
200 children, and it is the intention of the trustees to add 
an additional wing to the west of the present building 
to accommodate another hundred children. 


The salaries of principals of the grammar schools of 
Brooklyn are not based upon the attendance of pupils at 
their respective schools, as in many cities, but upon the 
number of years of service. Five years as principal entitles 
one to the maximum salary of $3,000 per annum; the sal- 
ary the first year is $2,500, and every year $100 is added for 
five years. 





JOTTINGS HERE AND THERE BY OUR CORRESPONDENT. 


In the notes of last week’s JouRNAL regarding Public 
School No. 18, it is stated that the principal, Mr. Bush, is 
also principal of the High School in the eastern district. It 
should have read, “ Evening High School.” 


PuBLIc ScnHOOL No. 12. 


This excellent school, consisting of three departments, is 
under the principalship of Dr. James Cruikshank, who 
has been connected with the schools of Brooklyn for over 
twenty years, and with this school as principal for eleven 
years. He is also principal of the western district Evening 
High School. Dr. Cruikshank graduated from Union 
College in 1851. 

There are thirty-five teachers in the several departments. 
The head of the intermediate department is Mrs. Susan 
Wilkens, who has been connected with this school for ten 
years. Miss Elmira Thornton, the head of the primary de- 
partment, has filled this position for fifteen years. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 5. 


Mr. John Gallagher, principal of this school, is one of the 
veteran principals of the city. He is the president of the 
Principal’s Association, and is a man of decided opinion 
regarding school matters and subjects of educational inter- 
est generally. 

There are twenty-nine teachers connected with this 
school. Miss Libbie Dicker, head of the intermediate de- 
partment, and Miss J. W. Horton, head of the primary 
department, have been connected with these departments 





or se Vv eral years and are excelicnt teachers, 





PuBLIc ScHoo. No. 7. 

The principal of this school, Mr. Frank B. Stevens, has 
been connected with this school for two years. He formerly 
taught in Grammar School No. 18, of New York City. 
Special interest is taken in the recitations that are given 
during ech month in public assembly, in which represnta- 
tives from the different classes take part in recitations and 
essays. Authors and poets’ days are observed with appro- 
priate exercises. Fine portraits and statuary are seen in 
the public assembly room. A progressive spirit is manifest. 
The head of the primary department is Miss Margaret E. 
Palmgreen, who has been connected with the department 
for several years. 

PUBLIc ScHOOL No. 36. 

The principal, Mr. Thomas Murphy, who has been con 
nected with the school for two years, is a graduate of the 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. He was formerly 
principal of Public School No. 34, of Brooklyn. 

There are twenty teachers in this school, and two depart- 
ments. Special interest is taken in number which is 
taught by the Grube Method,—in the first study of numbers 
blocks and number cards are used with excellent success. 
In the language lessons pictures are much used. Miss 
Elizabeth Fendall, head of the primary department, has 
filled that position for eleven years. 

On account of the large attendance in this department— 
there are four classes having half-day sessions. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association began with July 1, its 
thirteenth year. The officers for the present year are as follows: 
President, Edward Bush, principal of School No. 18; Ist Vice- 
President, Miss M. H. Blanding, Central School; 24 Vice-Presi- 
dent, C. P. Cunningham, principal of School No. 10; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss 8. H. Wilkins. principal of School No. 12; 
Treasurer, J. H. Walsh, principal of School No. 27; Recording 
Secretary, Miss E. E. Kenyon, principal of School No. 43. The 
association offers excellent advantages to its members. The 
Brooklyn Library will be available at three dollars a year to all 
members, instead of five dollars as formerly. Classes for the 
study of special subjects are organized each year. A special com. 
mittee is appointed to have charge of these classes, of which, for 
the present year, Dr. R. F. Leighton, principal of Central School, 
is chairman. The subject taken up in the special classes are, 
literature, psychology, physical training, German, French, and 
penmanship. A series of science lectures, also general lectures 
are to be provided. The schools of the city are divided into four 
sections, A, B,C, D. Each section holds a monthly meeting in 
one of the school buildings. Members of the association are 
entitled to attend all the meetings of the four sections. Practical 
class-work is done at these meetings, members being called upon 
to explain and illustrate their methods of conducting class recita- 
tions upon topics assigned them. It is proposed to make the 
meetings more helpful and entertaining the present year than 
ever before. The membership fee is $1. 

There is also a Principals’ Association in full force and active 


life in the city of Brooklyn, composed of the male principals of 
the different schools. This organization holds its sessions each 
month in the rooms of the Board of Education building. No 


other city has a more intelligent, earnest, and capable body of 
principals than Brooklyn. 





> 


SCHOOLS IN LEON CO., FLORIDA, 





The article, ‘A School in Florida,” published in July 
17 number, contained misstatements which have justly 
provoked the pupils of Leon Co., Florida, We are inter- 
ested in education in the south, and know that educators 
there are a live, enthusiastic class, who are laboring under 
great disadvantages, but, despite these, are making rapid 
strides in establishing school systems, introducing indus- 
trial training, and adopting best methods in general. We 
would do nothing to misrepresent their work or the true 
condition of things. The article was published mainly for 
the excellent method it contained of starting a school under 
those peculiar circumstances, which same circumstances 
might have been found in almost any part of the United 
States. We endeavor to get our facts from a reliable 
source, but if we failed in this instance all we can do is to 
correct the error. The facts, as forwarded to us, are 
these : 

“In Leon county, the scene of this writer’s exploits, 
there are in operation fifty-two public schools, about equal- 
ly divided between the white children and those of the 
colored people, the expense of which is borne almost en- 
tirely by the whites, through taxation. Within a radius of 
nine miles around Tallahassee there are twenty-two white 
and colored schools, some operated eight months, and none 
less than five months in the year; there are enrolled on 
the school registers of the county 2,229 children, a re- 
markably large percentage of whom are in daily atten- 
dance. For the school year ending Sept. 30, 1885, there had 
been in operation 1,724 public schools in our state, with about 
72,000 school population, with 67,000 enrolled and about 
58,000 of these in daily average attendance, a larger per 
cent., I think, than any other state in the Union can show ; 
while there was raised by taxation and expended $385,000 
for their support, besides some $30,000 of the general 
fand.” 


Mr. J. T. TRowBRIDGE will persist in running his tricycle on 
the sidewalk, in violation of an ordinance, and the Arlington 
police say, “ Oh, he’s one o’ them literary fellers, apd it ain't po 
use to say anything to him about it,” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 


SHELDON’s WorD Stupiks. Containing Graded Lessous in 
the Orthography of Words, and Their Correct Use in 
Sentences. New York and Chicago: Sheldon & Co. 


The title of this book gives a very correct idea of its plan. 
It isa distinct departure from the old-time speller, The 
dry and tedioas process of learning to spell words arbi- 
trarily, with no ide. of their meaning or significance, has 
had its day. It is a wearisome and uninteresting process to 
the learner, and bears no sufficient fruit in comparison to 
the tiresome effort required. The successful modern edu- 
cator seeks to interest the learner at every step. If this 
can be done, the work of education is a positive pleasure 
instead of an irksome task. The proper study of words 
ought to be a most interesting and improving task. Noth- 
ing can be more important than for the learner to really 
make a word his owan, to add it permanently to his vocabu- 
Jary, having learned its proper use and fall signiticance. 
Every acquisition of this kind increases his power to ex- 
press thoacht; and the clear expression of thought a’ d the 
clear comprehension of ideas are very closely associated. 
Ten words thus fully comprehended, are of more value to 
the scholar than are one hundred words which, by an arbi- 
trary eff rt of the memory, he has merely learned to spel 
and to repeat their dictionary definitions. The object of 
this book is to interest the learner and add to his vocabu- 
lary and teach him how to construct sentences, properly 
using the more common words. 

The plan of the book requires the pupil to write words 
over and over again; considerable space is therefore devoted 
to dictation exercises. These are chosen with care and in 
every instance present a choice specimen of composition, a 
beautifal thought, or useful information. We find many 
lessons in distinguishing homonyms and synonyms as well 
as several exercises on the derivation of words. Through- 
out the book the pupils are supposed to use words cor- 
rectly in illustrative sentences, all the exercises are 
arranged with this object in view. Every page shows 
pains-taking care and the intelligent supervision of an ex- 
perienced texcher, and we hazard nothing in saying that it 
adds a most valuable book to the few really good spellers 
now in the market. 


MEDITATIONS OF A PARISH PRIEST. By L’ Abbe Joseph 
Roax. Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood. With an 
Introduction by Paul Marieton. New York, 18 Astor 
Piace: ‘Thomas Y. Crowell. $1.25. 


In France, this book has passed through three editions, 
from the last of which this translation has been made, It 
is seldom indeed that we look for a book from a Catholic 
priest applicable to general reading outside of the com- 
muaity whose thoughts he strives to direct, but the con- 
tents of this work has aroused the interest of some of the 
greatest thinkers in France and of the most varied doc- 
triaes. In the introduction, M. Paul Marieton tells us bow 
these *‘ Pensees’’ first came to be penned, and he claims 
the honor of opening up to the world this garden of valuable 
ideas and precepts. Iu the prelade, the author tells of the 
foundation of the work: ‘To put forth thoughts—therein 
lies my consolation, my delight, my life. I, too, would ex 
claim in another sense, ‘I thiak, therefore Iam.’” Then 
follow the thoughts, occupying ten chapters, each dealing 
with two or more kindred subjects,—cause and effect :—I , 
Literature, Poets; IL., Eloquenee, Orators; ILL, History, 
Historians; [V.. Mind, Taleot, Character; V., Joy, Suffer- 
ing, Fortune; VI., Time, Life, Death, The Fature: VIL, 
The Fam ly, Childnood, Old Age; VILL, The Country, The 
Peasant: 1X , Love, Friendship, Friends; X., God, Ke- 
ligion. Ia these chapters there are some of the most valu- 
able, far-reaching, comprehensive thoughts ever expressed 
in any Janguage by any man, covering the whole field of 
human creation, and expressed in a clear, concise, and 
pointed manner. The book is well printed on good paper, 
and neatly and strongly bound in cloth. 


THe Story OF CARTHAGE. By Alfred J. Church, M. A. 
With the Vollaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, $1.50, 

This follows very naturally Dr. and Miss Hale’s ‘‘ Spain” 
in the Scory of the Nations. Its difficulties, as a subject 
exist chiefly in the fact that one has to tell the story ot 
Carthage from the standpoiat of her enemies. Yet there is 
an advantage in the fact that the materials are of a man- 
ageable amount, and that a fairly complete narrative may 
be given within a moderate caus 

Mr. Caurch has gone principally to the original authori- 
ties, alchough having availed himself to some extent of 
several modern works. berg | with the legendary and 
early history of his subject, he relates the legend of Dido 
and the growth of Carthage ; and in the second part of the 
book introduces Hamilcar and Hanibal, whose wars and 
victories occupy a large part of the story. Then Dionysius, 
Timoleon, and Agathocles, with their varying fortunes, in 
turao enlist the sympathies of the re+der; and in the third 

tof the book is treated the interna! history of Carthage: 
ts dicoveries, constitution and religion, revenue and tenae, 

Its relations to Rome are entered upon in the next part: 

the war in Sicily and on the sea; the invasion of ‘Africa: 

the first Campaign in Italy ; Trasumennus; Fabins and his 
tactics ; Caane and afierward; the last struggis; Hanni- 
bal in exile ; and finally the seige and fall of Carthage. 

Needless to say the account of these heroic struggles is 
full of liveliest interest alike to the new! 
and to those to whom the story is fam L 
accompanied by an excellent index and adorned by many 
heipfui illustrations. Altogether, the book is worthy of its 
place 


in this series. 
Avucust. (Through the Year With the Poets Series. 
pun ty aad Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrep 
0. cen 


The ninth volume of this series deals with the eighth 
month of the year, the first volume having commenced 
with the last month, December. It fully sustains the 
standard which has been a featur: of the preceeding issues, 
and among its contents are to be found some verv sweet 
and excellent selections, notwithstanding that intolerable 
heat aod dast are generally a-sociated with the month in 
the minds of dwellers 10 cities. But to these as well as 
those who have been fortunate enough to enjoy life amon 
theco | and breezy lunes of the country, this collection will 
come as a reminder of the beautifal sputs of man’s domain. 
Almost all the descriptive pieces are as 

ph, and excellent in their rendering oF feel- 
5 Especially so are the pen-pictures by Alfred B. Street, 








dae day. 
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Clinton Scollard, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Miss Edith 
Thomas, Samuel Minturn Peck, Mrs. Jane G. Austin, 
Williani M. Fullerton, Robert Burns Wilson. James Berry 
Bensel, Bulwer Lytton, Alice Carv, Thomas Collier, Helen 
Grav Cone, Rose Terry Cooke, Elaine Goodale, Paul H 
Havne, W. D. Howells, Mrs. Hellen Hunt J acksop, Thomas 
B Reid, James W. Riley, Celia Thaxter, and Whittier. Not 
all the contents are selected, but there are many exquisite 
original contributions, one of which, by Clinton Scollard, 
occupies the place of honor on the ee page. - 
sides month snbjects, it also contains verses relating to the 
mind of man in the varying seasons, and pieces which 
occupy a lar and more general field. Like the rest of 
the series, this volume is well printed ia clear type on 
paper, and strongly bound in cloth, brown. 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND.—1580-1643. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. With wy egy and Maps. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 251 pp. $1.50 
This book is one of omy | publications that have been 
prepared during the past few years, for the purpose of 
giving young ple a clesr idea of the most interesting 
und important facts connected with the early history of our 
country. It occupies a place between the larger and smaller 
bistories, and condenses the exhaustive narrative so as to 
give it greater vitality, and add much to the interest of the 
story. In this book each particular topic is a unit, and is 
thoroughly treated before passing on to another. Each 


} | Story has its own notes, maps, plans and pictorial illustra- 


tions, of which liberal use is made, so that all contributes 
to a thorough knowledge of the subject considered. 
Throughout the book there are condensed explanations in 
fine print, containing the dry detail, which, if placed im the 
body of the narrative, would have rendered it prolix and 
tedious, but as it is, the stories have all the charm of a 
novel. The subjects treated are divided under six heads: 
I., Westward Ho! “Il.. Coming to Stay. IIL, Historic 
Stepping-Stones. IV., Coming of the Puritans. V., Out- 
swarms From the Mother Colony. VL, The Era of Pro- 
gress. The interest of the story is enhanced by the em- 
fo sper given to everything that went to make up the whole 
ife of the pioneer settlers,‘or that related to their various 
avocations. It enables us to see how these men lived, and 
know the secret processes by which the New England 
character was so moulded as to become a national force as 
well asatype. The publication of this book marks an era 
in the making of historical works for the young that will 
soon revolutionize our present text books on this subject. 


STORIES FrRoM LIFE. By Sarah K. Bolton. New York, No. 

ae — Place: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 361 pp. 
Stories are always interesting when well told, and the 
author of this book has added to the stock already written, 
each story having more than ordinary interest. There are 
thirty-three of them, and some are especially readable. 
Among the most practical, and full of re life, are :— 
The Girl in a Store; A Friend in Court; e Ready b 
Discipline; Could They Have Saved Him? Lost an 
Found; On the Side Street ; The First Duty ; Off the Right 
Track. The book is well gotten up, with heavy paper, large 
clear type, and attractive covers. For the coming long 
evenings, the reading of these stories will be found a pleas 
ant occupation. 


THE MAKING OF PICTURES. Twelve Short Talks With 
Young People. By Sarah W. Whitman. Chi : The 
—— Publishing Company. Boston : 30 Franklin St. 
pp. 
The talks embraced in this little book deal with the prin- 
— which underlie the various branches and processes of 
art,—oil and water-color pain'ing, sketching, engravin 
photography, and the reproductive processes. The work 


refaced by a chapter upon the “ Beginnings of Art-Train- 
,’ and supplemen by one upon “ Exhibitions and 
es.” Although this volume is not a large one, it con- 


tains a good deal of sound practical sense, and the author 
being an artist knows what she is writing about. Her 
opinions are based on study and experience, and she insists 
that in art, as well as in morals or mathematics, there are 
reat laws to go by, and that without a knowledge of these 
owe one cannot speek of pictures intelligently. 
The book is divided into twelve chapters, embracing the 
following subjects: The Beginning of Art Training : How 
the Artis's Gets ‘‘ Material ;”’ Models ; Oil-Painting, Water- 
Color; aecanys Wood ving; Line Engraving; 
Photography ; The Reproductive Processes; Special Pro- 
cesses; Exhibition and Sales. In the chapters upon the pro- 
cesses, the author does not attempt to instruct furiher 
than in the broad, underlying prince - ofeach, so that the 
book is not in any sense a “handbook.” To the young 
reader with a taste for urt it will afford valuable assist- 
ance, 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. By Lord Byron. Edited 
With No By Wilham J. Rolfe, A. M. 
Boston: Ticknor & Co. 75 cents, 


none other has been so much 


J 


Illustrated. 


Of all the Maps, » of + te 
admired as his “‘Childe Harold ;”—and very justiy so. In 
the pilgrimage, the reader, is carried through the lands of 


the teranean, all of which are descri in enchanting 
style; and the student will derive much information in the 
yeography of these countries and the habits of their inhab- 
itants. This edition has been especially pre for stud- 
ents either for schools or private use, and the notes which 
accompany it are concise, and pointed. The punctuation 
has been revised to accord with the custom of the ‘present 
Great care has been taken in this that the original 
author were preserved, and some of the - 
sages, where doubt has heretofore existed, though slightly 
mstruction from 


are thus given a very different co 
other editions. e editor has done his part of the work 
and well, and has entered into the spirit of the 
author in its ae. The publishers have lent an 
added charm to -the by the excellent ill 


ustrations 
hrough the book, and which are 
accurate and well defined. e book altogether is taste- 
iim Tt up, the printing is , and it is neatly and 
stro! bound in cloth with fi le cover. 


THE PETERKIN PAPERS. By Lucretia P. Hale. With illus- 
trations. Boston: Ticknor & Co. $1.50. 


Whoever has enjoyed the funny adventures of the Peter- 

kin family, told from time to time in St. Nicholas, will be 

delighted to secure them in the present shape, with many 

illustrations, and invitingly printed and boued. And to 

thore who are not acquainted with Solomon, John, and 
izabeth Eliza and the little 





boys in rubber boots, we are 
ee Seas second edition for their special 


- | ten separate 


Easy READIXG. For LItTLe ONES. Designed for Sapte. 
aed Use. Newton Upper Falls, Mass.: Frank 
ning. 

These cards consist of ten attractive stories printed on 
, in large, clear type, and are desigued 
for supplementary use in first reader classes. In writing 
these stories, the author, an experienced primary teacher, 
has selected attractive subjects, and handled them ina 
manner that charms the little ones. Being on separate 
cards, they are easily distributed and collected, and much 
of the wear and tear incident to reader use is thus avoided. 
Their slight cost makes them useful for distribution for 
home reading. 

The following is a list of subjects: Little Tom and Hero; 
The Careless Fish ; What is my Name? What Molly an 
Fred Saw; Harry’s Pop Corn; Little Bessie’s Party; 
Daisy’s Kittens; Two Little Runaways: The Rude Boy 
and the Rose; A Fuony Doll. It is a good idea, w 
worked out. 


Book oF NATURE. Part I: Plants. Part IL: Animals. 
Part IIL: Air, Water, etc. By Worthington Hooker, 
M.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 44 cents each. 
This is a revised edition of a very valuable book. We 

well remember baylag the volume twenty-five years ago, 

on seeing it adverti ; the volume still remains in our 
library, though manv of its fellows have disappeared. It 
was used in the scbool-room over and over again, and al- 
ways proved of service. The New Education would turn 
the attention of children to nature, hence it is often called 

Natural Education. Dr. Hooker saw this, and prepared 

this volume to aid mothers and teachers in training chil- 

dren inthe observation of nature. He was a disciple of the 

New Education, and, like many others, wrought in advance 

of the public opinion of his time. Iu 1857, when the first 

edition went out, the teachers of this country were nating 
the children down to books; “ Learn your lesson and I wi 
hear you recite it,’? was the teacher’s statement of the 
whole duty of the pupil as he understood it. Better days 
have dawned on the children since then. It is no longer 
wicked 10r the pupil to draw a picture on his slate, nor 
wrong to love objects of nature. He is encouraged by the 
wise teacher to catch butterflies, to gather flowers and 
insects. 

These volumes are written with care and faithfulness. 
They will aid the teacher to answer sOme of the questions 
children ask concerning the wondenfail world th: y are in; 
they will enable the child to gain facts of priceless value 
tohim. There is nothing so common as a tree; the leaf is 
before the child, and 1s full of deepest truths; yet what 
does he know about plants or leaves upon emerging from 
the ordiuary school-room? The first of these volumes 
takes up flowers, leaves, fruits, seeds, eic., and in a very 
clear and interesting way lays before the reader the main 
facts that should be known by an inte/lectnal child. 

In a simular manner the other volumes take up Animals, 
the Air, Water, etc. 

There is a demand for such volumes. No one is a real 
disciple of the New Education who is not a student of na- 
ture. The Creator made nature to educate m+n; as soon 
as the child enters upon the earth, na’ ure begins to teach 
him, and she keeps on until he dies. Now she presents one 
object, and now another. True, we are inta.uated with 
romances, etc., but ic is a vit‘ated taste. The 

reatest minds go to nati re; God mesnt they should. The 
ene educatur isa lover of nature. The best art goes to 
na ure; the best writers, the best thinkers are students of 
nature. Whoever would be an educator in the highest and 
best sense must koow the world in which he hives. Reading, 
writing, spelling, grammar pertain to recording the aspects 
of nature. Tbe substance underlymg all things is nature 

—and ic remains the same. Heace the youog student 

must be aided to comprehend this ail mngestens subject. 

The publication of such volumes shows the public mind 

and the educational current to be running in the right 

direction. They should have a great sale, and the time is 
coming when they will be called for as seaside novels now 
are. 


RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABYSSINIA. By Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. Edited with Notes fur Schoois. Boston and New 
York: Ginn & Co. 40 cents. 
The publication of these series of classics for children was 
undertaken as an experiment incounteraciing the influence 
of the common chean, trashy literature which has had such 
a wide circulation of late years, and such a debasing effect 
upon the morals and i of the young. It has 
been found that this result has been produced through the 
scarcity of good literature written in a style to —_ pes 
people. The first issue in this series was received wi 
such favor that several other volumes followed in quick 
succession. Of all tne writings of Dr. Johnson which have 
beea given to the world, probably no other wii! live longer, 
or has received such almost universal admiration, as his 
story of Rasselas, written under such uliar circum- 
stances and treating so mteres'ing a subject—the search 
after happiness, so new yet so old, and so old yet so new. 
For young people it is especially commendable for the 


pure, need style in which it is written, and which 
will ly help in forming habits of careful, accurate 
style. The story itself i 


Ss preceded by a brief biographical 
sketch of the author, and there are several notes scattered 
throughout the book. It is printed and bound uniform 
with the rest of the series. 


MAGAZINES. 


The Art Amateur for September gives a colored plate, “Spring 
Landscape,” by Leonard Ochtman. The general tone is pleasing, 
and the directions for painting in oils most comprehensive. The 
paper is made up of Decorative Suggestions unusually good. The 
papers on Water Colors, Embroidery, and simple decorations for 
City Houses are worth attention. The Art Interchange for 
September 11, contains a colored plate of a “ Fisher Girl,” by 
Walter Satterlee; directions for treatment in both oil and water 
colors. A departure has been made this month in some very 
good animal studies. The two designs for tile decorations are 
conventional and elaborate. The practica! designs in this maga- 
zine 1n every issue are especially suited to the beginner as well as 
the amateur artist. 

lhe October Magazine of Art has for its frontispiece an en- 


ving ty Jannard of W. B. Ricbmand’s strong figure painting, 
eHerues” Among the mo t pie sinz of the leading iiustrated 





” 


articles are Champnr y’s ore A the Cnar 

“A Venetian. Azzimna of ibe th Century,” by 
Stanley |ane-Pool; “ Px: 1 Baudry.” by Claude Phulips, and 
“Art in Rome,” by William Holmden. “ ‘ihe Moun ain Pats 
from Wie: nsz-Kowulski, ts a full-page wood engraving, showing 
excellent modeling and eff. cts. its 


7 The 
customary monthly chro and act notes, 1s altogether 





a pleasing number. 
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“THE BEST BOOKS FOR | CHILDREN. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. 


4 Frances Hopeson Burnett. One Volume, beentifully illustrated, $2 00. 

















we 


The Beginning of the Western 
The Barbary Pirates. 

The Purchase of : ouisiana. 
The oe of Lew.s and 


The Annexation of Texas. 
The Mexican War 
The Settlement of the Northwest 


undary. 
The Discovery of Gold. 


In Littl < ews ante of That Lass o’ Lowrie’s has given us a book which is 
eee Sotiein So Secee one the few real classics in the literature for children. She has 
-life a as we have never had before; she 
writ'en with exquisite delicacy and sweetness the the 
nm boy's career. Little Lord Fauntleroy, though a book for children, is ek! not a 
—, wpm doggy bg the word, parado the sta’ 
rte fellow. a child, but with the elements of 
saa ‘ul boy, a “she is Might | in beleiving that the stories children 
about. ‘he character of pan < mag is wore of study; it is, without a Ganptaien of the 
foods -good, the most qoest winning and lovable thut we have among ail the we Ag yne y in our literauure. 
n that the book has in it real su ‘os enocess is ites to be a Gnostan eee on 
Of Mr. Birch’'s iilustrations it need on to be cntl Ties semmaeenite Chey ase weet admirable, but, 
what is even of more importance, they illustrate the text in the best sense; that is, they do much 
to heighten the effective incidents of the story. 
— STORIES OF AMERICAN PROGRESS. By HENRIETTA C&RISTIAN WRIGHT. 
1 vol. small Svo, illustrated, $1.50. 
CONTENTS: 
The Battle of Tippecanoe. 
The War of 181: 
The Purchase of Florida. 
The Story of slav: 


The Story of the d. 
Clarke to the Pacific Ocean. Indian Troubies in Florida. Tte 
The First 8 The Story of the Telegraph. ‘The South nfter the War. 


Miss Wright has the rare faculty of writing history in so entertaining a way that 4 people 
are led to read it with quite the same intere;t that they would d vate to a romance. a this bo 


the author touches upon the important events m our graphic a way as o firm! ~ 
press them — the minds of young readers. The book isa sa companion volume to Miss Wright's 
Children’s Stories in American History,” published last y 


Ale THE LAW MAKERS. By Epmunp ALTon. 1 tt vol small 8vo, profusely illustrated, 


Mr. elton was for four years a Senatorial page. In this volume, which is the first record of ver- 
itable Cong ressiunal experiences ever made by a boy for bc ys, he conducts his readers through the 
rooms aud corridors of the Capitol in:o the hails of Congress, to witness the ‘memorable scenes which 
are enacted there. With a desc:iption of many stirring incid 8s, there 
is giving much valuable information conc2 mes Ge workings of our government, told so ‘simply 
— young people may understand it readily illustrations are numerous and especially satis- 

ory. 
THE IVORY KING. A PopuLaR HisToRY OF THE ELEPHANT AND ITS ALLIES. By CHARLES 

F. HOLDER, author of “ Marvels of Animal Life,” etc. 1 vol., small Svo, illustrated, $2.00, 

Prof. H lder’s new buok is a companion voiume to his “ Marvels of Animal Life, 8 publish« d 
last — a The ele erent certainly stands preeminent in the animal kingdom as the must interesting 
in its character habits, and Prof. Holder has made the most of an esvecially fascinating subject. 
PRINCK PRES RLEsS. A FArpr pole Story-Book, by MARGARET COLLIER. Lilustrated by 

John Collicr. 1 rol., 12mo, ¢ 

Young readers who find the’ oid fashioned kind of marvelous fairy stories the best, will derive 

nuine pleasure from ti¢se graceful and charmingly written tales. The illustrations, by the au- 
ae aie famous English painter, are superb in themselves, and carry out the author's 
‘an a 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. 1580-1643. By Samugen ADAMS DRAKE. Illustrated, 
1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 


Drake's Ly supplies the place left vacant between the greater and the lesser histories. 
Everything which concerns the homes and daily lite of the early New Englander finds am treat- 
—_ ry has becn written with great skill and vividness. The book may be 
a young p. opie’ 8 history of the people ot New England. 


These books are for sale by booksellers, or will be sent post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 


OUTLINES, 4 BLES;| ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


AND SK ETCHES IN ad 
United States History. DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


By 8. awe EnsiGn. A.M., Teacher of Geogra- 
Arranged for Graded and High Schools: 











ow A History, ~ ta:e Normal -chool, Cedar 
zo 5 Towa. ie whom all orders should be aJ- 


5 cents. 
Ses atinanton Ges purposes of study, have} Price, 1 50; Introduction Schools and 
been divided into four perions: I., the aboriginal ; Teachers, $1 $1.’ 0. "Sampte cop ee et on 


IL., that of discovery and exploratio ; ILl., the 
colonial ; IV., the national. The abofiginal ‘per- 
iod includes the times of the Mound Builders and 

and the very of America by the 
Northmea. The period of discovery and explor- 
ation commences with the voyage or Cotumbur, 
and deals with the various etces by the 


Mo refunded if not satisfactory. 
Second edition aow ready. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Newberne, N. C 


MACMILLAN & (C08 





8: anish, Portuguese, Dutch, English. French, eve. 

The colonial dates from the settlement 

of Md ion the RT ov ond yencarees ce SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
events w appe out the country 

including the wars, reb ‘ition treaties. forms of G cikie’s 5 cecons in Phyetcal Ge eco. melngy .. oh 38 


com- 


oscce’s Lessons in 
mences the wei j KS nationality, which really Jones! Junior Course of of Pr. Che Chemictry 


embraces four eras: the revolutionary, | J¢V0n's Elementary Lessons in Logic........ 
that of zation and development, the Siva 's Lr. in Elem. Physics.......... 10 
war, and time of seconetraction and present | Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy... 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
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ily modified to any It contains twen- 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
followed with a _ Send t po 

© nd for copy @ LEASE mention the ScHoot Journal ‘< 
try it, mentio: thie 1. . municating with advertisers. ay. Ses 

























THE MOST ACCURATE 
THE CHEAPST 


THE LIGHTEST 
THE SIMPLEST 


SPENCERIAN 
Pencil Compass. 


PATENTED MAY 4, 1886. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Adapted to Every Variety of Drawing Requiring Instruments. 


Useful Drawing has for its chief purposes the exact repre 
sentation of the size, form, and construction of the objects in sucha 
manner that the things themselves may be made from the knowledg 
conveyed by the drawings. 

The Spencerian Pencil Compass is made with 
a view of meeting the general demand for a practical 
drawing instrument for schools that is not liable to get 
ut of order and can be supplied at reasonable prices. 
The Compass is made of metal, nickel plated; the 
leg is secured to the tube holding the pencil by a rive 
passing through a convex steel washer, which binds the 
leg so that it will remain firmly at any required angle. 








SOLE AGENTS: 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C0., 


753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 


Retail Price, 
25 CENTS, 
Compass and Pencil. 








HE —_ of THE SCHOOL JoURNAL would esteem it a favor if names of teachers 
T who do not take it, and who would be likely to be interested, are sent them that chey 
may send them specimen copies. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | mt ©, W. BARDEEN 
Established 1880, 16 Astor Place, New York City TEACHERS’ AGENCY, MW, one 
W. D. RERR, Manager. Ae the seenen clane we on 








lad to report to our patrons ac ux; tn- The Bew Agency ter Feiler. 
eate of basinesr. the past year we bave more Si] ers, other things + eine «qual, is 
than doub ed cur registration, and hate « cured tw ce that which resis ers the largest 
as many positions as ourimg the previous year. In | © pumurr of relee ed, avellable erd 
New York State alone, we bave secured prtve:- thoroughly classified c+ natdat a. 
lsbipe as Ilion ($16 0), Owego ($1600), Homer $+ 20°) Our ag ney now cumlkrs more 
Port poem Oe, pg 5 gg 0) Bath-on-Hw Jeon than — teachers, to each of 
(€120)). n«ton :$ nas — YY scores oem & igned a seperate en 
anie La. in o tats, 8 bair of Netural lop co oraiaing pe tog: eph, tes. 
S-tence in Ly - noo! Loutevitic, Ky gid» For e con opials, and all lett re sonrensé. 
ditions near New York (iy our a‘v«nt ges are v- seve e:stem- of todexin 


moment'- glance will show wh 

ofall these teach«re ere aval abet: re par lower po 
siticn, and then a closer comoerson from (beir en vel- 
ores soon pint. out thy best itt d. Among tevchers 
recently p aced sre two lady ‘each r’ at Mar halitown, 
Iowa #1.00- end 86 0: veachcr:« f matoematics “tate 
Normal School, Peru, Sen, 81.20; prive-pal High 
School, Auburn, N Y , $2000, etc. R-ad thw Pohick oy 
& sample of many letters rece vec: ‘ELwima ». Y., 

Sept. 2 1886. Ara resul’ of a recent application to you 
| for a eeverce tcacher tn our Free aced: my. epgage- 

ment has been made with Mies Carrie L Kk har: son, 


allied; and we invice teacbers and trustees to call 
uooa ‘us and ivspect our system of work. Send stamp 
for cireu ar, etc. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to sch families, su 
perior Professors, etme Tutors, | 








and Governesses for every department of instruc- | at #659 Allow me to express ur vig RU oon <9 at oe 
reco hools paren | of your prompiness and t menif st core ‘ne 
| — < ” - 2 actiy toMliour want. G. V K. Mrners. Supt” 





. YOUN TON 
pA and. Foreign aN Ly ‘ 


23 Union Square, ite Ow York. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 





mn UST READY. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


The Quincy Methods 


ILLUSTRATED. By LELIA EB. PATRIDGE. 


Such a large demand for this valuable book came 
upon us last month that every copy on hand was not 
only sold, but orders for hundreds of volumes were 
compelled to wait for the new edition, which is now 
ready. The book is greatly improved by heavier paper, 
and handsome gold book stamp. As far as quality is 
concerned, it is the cheapest teaching book published. 
Eyery one who owns Talks on. Teaching, will want 
this book as its companion volume. Get it now. It 
will give you help in every class. Price, $1.75; to teach- 
ers $1.40; by mail, 13c. extra. Address 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Educational Publishers, | ter 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 





Business Transacted in Every State and Terrttory. 
HI® is an old an‘ reliable agency and bas been un 
usual'y successful in rachers = teacbers with po- 
sitions and ec beols with trac 
“Your exactness 


MAN'S EXCH y 











red the Pro- 
Wo renchers: Burcew. 7A | erorsbur oi Haruna lencote our Opin tor My 
watts seis! sity of lows. fend f Tarr: fom form end list of 
Supoties Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- testimonials to LB. ViANDIs. 3 Rasvser. 
na, etc., to Booher oece pr aneres and Allentown, Pa, 
Churches. Also Bookhs nographers, 
weeme > CULVER, Reliable Teachers 
Gass. ave. N.Y 
sor : Prometty eres provided for Families, Scbools, Col- 
led Teachers capotes w' with Positions. 
AMERICAN ite _ Good Schools to Paren's. 
BEST 1 TEACHERS, AND FOREIGN. School l'roperty rented and told. School and 
for Families, Schools, and| Kindergarten Materia), etc. 
wenene 5 MIRIAM OCOYRIERF, 
Skilled Positions. 31 EB. 17th Bt., bet. dvey and 4th Ave. 
Crentann 96 of Good free to Parcnts. New Vork Ciy. 
Schoo and sold. 
Material, etc. Vur New Scnool 


W. SCHERMERHOERN & CO., actnanp nend O90 


Institute, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥ 


TEACHERS 


Amerince Scheel 





and mottoes, pri e per art 
set samv'es pretty er romo_ 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. ©nc2p istorii a jae 
Successful Teachers seeking better po-| ssmoxtakev. Fine Art Pub ‘Ce, Warren Fa 








a — Oo. qgroe ye ontgpe TEACHERS’ PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, Axeots Wanted. Isberet Commaimtons Given. 
Manager, 13 Place, Boston. oa. 5 708 Broadway, Rew Yeek. 
ASH For Teachers’ Examination Copies 
Sees of Schvol Books. 
Brecon Families and Colleges with aon ver 
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lt is Far Better 


To maintain natural secretions of 
the Liver and Bowels by the use of 
a mild vegetable aperient, than itis 
to allow the system, by the habit of 
torpidity, to become filled with blood 
poisoning matters. 


One Feels Better 


ACTS better, I$ better, who maintains 
regular action of the ‘bowels than one 
who neglects this daily duty. All 
who use them, say there is WO 


BETTER APE RIE. NT known than 


SCHENCK'S 
Mandrake Pills. 


DR. SCHENCK?S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 


DR. * 3. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa- 


R. A. MACY & CO. 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO OUR LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 
AND 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 


Salins, Velvets, and Plushes. 


Hosiery, Underwear, and Gloves 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE NEWEST STY LES / AND COLORINGS. 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS | FOR THE U,8, OF 
THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 
WONDERFUL WEARING 


VELVETEENS, 


NOTED FOR ITS RICH COLOR AyD cuost 
RESEMBLANCE TO SILK VELVET, 
ES. PRICK, 74 CHNTS. to rE 
VENT IMITATIONS A RED STARK 
is ST AMES ON THE BACK OF 
VERY SECOND YARD. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


READE KS will confer a favor by mentioning 
Tue ScHoot JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with ad 








HEALTH and 
COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 
MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 
CORSET. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Hon. Neil Gilmour, Ex-Supt. Public In- 
struction of the state of New York, has 
become an associate of Mr. Arthur Cooper 
in the ma ment of the School Supply 
and Publishing Company, located at 36 
Bond St., New York. His wide and favor- 
able acquaintance will insure for the com- 
pany a large trade. We wish Mr. Gilmour 
and his company success. 





A Decision as to Trade Names. 

An interesting point in the law of trade- 
marks and trade-names has been decided 
in the Court of Common Pleas. Two 
brothers named Warner, each of whom 
was formerly a physician, have for man 
years conducted a corset business in Br 
way and have sold their goods under the 
trade-mark ‘‘ Dr. Warner’s Coraline Cor- 
set.” The defendents, Heilner and Strauss, 
also a Broadway firm, used on their corsets 
the name ‘‘Cordaline” and the plaintiffs 
brought a suit to restrain the infringement 
of their trade-mark. It was decided by 
Judge Allen that ‘‘ Cordaline” was an un- 
justifiable imitation of the trade-mark 
** Coraline,” the latter being a fancy name 
and not discriptive of the corset. The de- 
fendents stopped using ‘‘ Cordaline” but 
began the use of ‘‘ Dr. Warren’s Corset,” 
claiming that it was the custom in the 
corset trade to use fictitious names of 
Doctors, and that there was a doctor of 
that name in Califurnia who had stated 
that his name could be used by the de- 
fendants. In a second action brought to 
restrain the use of “Dr. Warren” Wedge 
Larremore holds that the plaintiffs are en- 
titled to the protection of their family 
name as a trade-name but not as a trade- 
mark, and as there is no one connected 
with the defendants’ business by the name 
of ‘‘Dr. Warren,” the use of the latter 
name by the defendents is too close an 
imitation of the plaintiffs’ name and is not 
consistent with the good faith on the part 
of the defendents, and he restrains its 
use. 

Pca H. Saas, Attorney for plain- 
tiffs. 

LIVINGSTON GIFFORD and CHARLEs F. 
MacLean, Attorneys for Defendants. 


Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion Fur- 
naces are too well known to chemists and 
laboratory workers to need any commen- 
dation here. Itis enough to say, and it 
will be a point of interest for chemical 
experimenters to hear that these articles 
are made a specialty in manufacture by | 8ank 
Messrs. Eimer and Amend, of 205 Third 
Avenue, New York. This reliable firm 
also manufactures and imports chemical 
apparatus and chemically pure chemicals 
for both amateur and professional use. 


There are some things in this life that 
are wholly unexplainable, and wise men 
do not bother their heads with trying to 
account for these seemingly insoluble 
problems. Surely they have an answer, 
though we may not readily discover it. 
For instance, it must be a puzzle to think- 
ing minds that a beautiful garment of the 
most delicate fabric can be successfully | Kets, 
dyed, cleansed, and pressed without rip- 
ping, and absolutely without injury. It 
is a wonderful fact ; and yet its ibility 
is demonstrated every day by Lewando’s 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establish- 
ment, Fifth Ave,, cor. W. 14th St., N.Y. 


If we must teach geography—and as- 
suredly we must—it is well to teach it by 
a method that is at once not merely agree- 
able but effective. Any device that will 


impress upon a pupil’s eye and mind the | 


conformation of a country or certain facts 
relating to it, is worth innumerable lessons 
appealing solely to the memorizing faculty 
through the ear. In the teaching of ge- 
ography, wall-maps are indeed indispen- 
sable and it isa matter of some concern 
to teachers to obtain the latest and best. To 
these teachers,I recommend a careful 
inspection of the merits of Hughes’ New 
Wall Maps, prepared expressly for school 
use —_ ted to any a of ~ 


Piles. be e Boston School 
of 15 Bromfield St. Boston. 
If you are fond of making édieminad ex- 
riments in 7 our school, you do of course, 
esire pure chemicals and the best grade 
of laboratory apparatus. For this reason I 
am sure yon w proce a suggestion 
directing you to E. B. Benjamin, one 
of the most reliable among the various 
im and posetecterers of school 
ap) ure chemi- 
one oe Coax hee camtihotenans 
platinum, He keeps on hand a very large 
stock of first-class apparatus for sale at 
lowest rates for best goods, 








FRdeor. [Bjonemus On 


Toner Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a ‘ectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, pk ta seat 


mend to ladies and to the commu genera 
the employment of your pure ‘ La Belle 
adulterated article, 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


=o RIP 


. PING. 








DyeD« 


rem ere 
oe Estatlishert 
x Cytablijhment 


ee 


17 Tes Aww Flew | Fifth Aye. © om ¥; 14th & 


Price List Sent Free. 





Hove! INSURANCE GOMFany OF NEW 
RK. Office, No, 119 Broadway. Sixty-fifth 

fomt-Ase ual Statement, ints 1830. 

CASH CAPITAL, . . « 


000. 

Reserve Premium st. os 11,637 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 
etSurplus, . . . « « . 


878,483 
1,227,906 10 


* peg AT ae Pa $7,618,116 08 
MARY OF ASSETS, 4 


. B. GREENE, 
W. L. BIGRLow, } As’t Sec’s. oa A Wasp Vi Vice-Pres. 
E. G. Snow, Jr. . WASHBURN, V.P. & Sec 
New York, January 12th 1886 


Oo Flo Sho 


mu. .1 ‘Towa, ine i - 
Fide at Huron and wpa capa of Da- 
r first Mort ———— 3 Towa, Minn., Da- 
d Interest Guar 
antoed. 4 Sevens — cent. ~h Bonds (obligations 
f kf rome years, secured by M 
deposited with grepasile ‘Trust 
N.Y. It | ad issues Demand Certificates of De at 
per cen paterees. Write for pospliet any and reloroa 
arg, q 
E. 8. Ormsby, Pres. 150 Nausea Binh. ot 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED.<for 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


_ By John B. . Gough. 
ay wrt 


T0096 adres ase 


th D. Bere Bane pea peek eres = 


SCHOOL Bouvcur 


TEACHERS 


Gon 3 ue a Hat of all the Sobool Booka yee wish to 
dispose of and we will make an offer for cash o1 
excaange. 

W. H. KEYSER #& Co., 
Tenth and Aroh Sta, Phila. 





FOR A LONG TIME 


it was sup that cutaneous cos- 
metics cout not be used without being 
hurtful to the skin ; and this even now 
is true of man pre arations. 
: ioe. ee tem eee tel 
edgeand experiments 
edi ven sah yo article, cig Largs 
it is the most perfect aid to Seonay, 
acts upon the skin in the three-fold 
capacity as a stimulant, detergent 
and emollient; i. e., first, it pro- 
noe the health and hue of the skin 
ee stimulating the circulation of the 
ood in the minute vessels; 
it softens and relaxes the texture of 
the skin, and makes it more elastic 
and sensitive ; and, third, it removes 
decayed particles that obstruct the 
— of the — aud — po its 
nsparenc elicacy an auty. 
And this axticle, which has the z 
= qualities of a nero eameeere- 
”% cosmetic, and the onl 
which combines the two great eside- 
rata is 


CHAMPLINS) 
CLIQUID) (PEARL) 


This magic cosmetic imparts the 
most natural and delicate complexion 
at once, while it induces such health- 
ful action of the skin, and in no case 
can its use be attended witha deleteri- 
ous results, 

Sunburn, Tan, Freckies, Pim~ 
ples, Sallowness, Blotches, étc., 
are speedily removed by it. 

tay” Its use cannot be detected on 
te most delicate skin. 

Applied to the neck, arms and 
hands, it gives an appearance of 
graceful rotundity and engaging 
premenen as well as pearly, bloom- 

ing beauty. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumersat 75 cents 
for Extra Large 


1 
5 bale (nearly double former 
cent size). J = 


Beware of Imitations, and see that the face 
simile of the Proprietors’ Signature as _o asa 
vignetss of Lotta is on the Babel of ever bottle, 
and the name **CHAMPLIN’ s “LIQUID 
PEARL "' is blown in the white glass. 

The components cost 3 to 5 times those in any 
other preparation, hence its superiority and con- 
sequent popularity, i in the higher circles, 

Get the Best."’--Champlia@e, 


* Some druggists yet have 50 cent size. 

















NATHANIEL J ee 
MANUFACTURER 


CRC, SCHOOL FURNITURE 
KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETO. 
490 Hudson St., New York. 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 


CHIMES AND y— for Bae ae 
SCHOO Gand for. 
Nt LT a 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure 
N tee FUL 
ogue sen! 


Fire A 
ARRAN TED, Catal sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. ? 


tay Bellet for ve oe 
| MENEELY & co. 


WEST TROY, N. ¥. 
Description and prices on 














STATEN ISLAND 


Faucy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 


5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Rao Baltimore. 
Pn bo a? and Refinish Dress Goods and 


Cleaned and Dyed without 
ke oods received and by mail and ex- 
within 


returned 
also called for and delivered free 
for Circular and Price List. 





EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





CALL AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 
or 


DR. J. W. STEWART, 

234 Street, and Oth Ave., 
Moderate Charge Plastic fling for broken ‘ows 
and sensitive 

Reters to A. M. Kellong. Editor ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
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Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis 
? 
And other affections ef the Throat er Lungs, are speedily cured by the use of Ayer’s 
Clierry Pectorak This medicine is an anodyne expectorant, potent in its action 
to check the advance of disease, allaying ull tendency to Inflammation and Con- 
sumption, and speedily restoring health to the afflicted. **On several occasions, 
during the past year, I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
and sudden Colds, if used according to directions, it will, judging by my expe- 
rience, prove asure cure. —L. D. Coburn, Addison, N. Y. 


Last December I suffered greatly from 
an attack of Bronchitis. My physician 
advised me to take Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, which I did. Less than a bottle of 
this medicine relieved and cured me.— 
Elwood D. Piper, Elgin, Il. 


I have no hesitation in saying that I 
regard Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as the best 
remedy within my knowledge for the 
cure of Colds, Chronic Bronchitis, Coughs, 
and all diseases of the Throat and Lungs. 
— M.A. Rust, M. D., South Parish, Me. 


An experience of over thirty years en- 
ables ‘me to-sny that there is no better 
remedy for Sore-Throat and Conghs, even 
of long standing, than Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral. It has ever been effective in my 
personal experience, and has warded off 
many an attack of Croup from my. chil- 
dren, in the course of their growth, be- 
sides giving effective relief from Colds. — 
Samuel Motter, Editor of the Emmits- 
burg Chronicle, Emmitsburg, Md. 

We have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
in our family, a great while, and find it a 
valuable medicine for Colds, Coughs, and 
all diseases of the Throat and Lungs.— 
Alice’G. Leach, Jamuica Plain, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cher 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





life. 
Sweats, was 
declini 
of the 
M. D., Middietown, Tenn. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


bad Cold, I bad a Cough, from wh I 
could get no help until T commenced using 
A 
this medicine effected a complete cure, — 
John Tooley, Ironton, Mich. 


my family, for a number of years, and 
with marked success. 
Throat and Lung Complaints, I consider 
this remedy invaluable. 
to give perfect satisfaction.— Elihu M. 
Robertson, Battle Creek, Mich. 


common cok 


In cases of severe 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral once saved my 
I bad a constant Cough, Night 

greatly reduced in flesh, and 
rapidly. One bottle and a half 
ectoral cured me.— A. J. Eidson, 


About three years ago, as the resu™.of a 


er’s Cherry Pectoral. One bottle of 


I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, in 
For the cure of 


It never fails 


Two years ago I was taken suddenly ill. 
At first I supposed it was nothing but a 
f but Lgrew worse, and in a 
few weeks, was compelled to give up my 
work. The doctor told me that I had 
Bronchitis, which he was afraid would 
end in Consumption, I took two bottles of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectgral, and was entirely 
cured. —J. L. Kramer, Danbury, Conn. 


ry Pectoral, 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 











BUTTON & OTTLaY, 





. GLOSS 


DRESSING 





Mire... NEW YORK. © 





ATTENTION SCHOOL TRUSTEES! 
RAYMOND’S 


New Natural Heater. 


Wewill warm 
any School- 
room in the 
United States to 
an accurately 
gauged temper- 
ature in every 
part of it, or no 
payment asked 
for the Heater. 

Be sure and 
try us. Sum- 
mer air posi- 





Raymond Furnace & Manufacturing Co., 


76 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw YORK. 


MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and large- 

used in New York City and 
ek for over fifty years. 
25, 50, and 75c. A BOTTLE. 

The 75-cent bottle contains 


four times as ntuch as the 25- 
_ cent bottle. 












» ONE or THE BEST, CH EAP- 
M EF- 
PECTUAL OF 
MEDIES. 
FOR 

ete Sy C tT ee wala ts Ae pa H 
THe ROAT A LUNGS. 

A Purely Vegetable ; Bot a violent 
remedy, and very a le to the taste. 


CURE ma DEAF 


Cushion: 

fectly restore the hearing,and perform the work of 
the patural drum. Always in position, but invisible 
to others and comfortable to wear. Ali conversation 
and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
pang them Send for illustrated book with testimon- 
Ps ddress 

F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 





re 


THE FAVORITE 


Inside Route 
FOR 





th 


Leave this Pier new Now36, North River, one 
block above Canal St., at5°P. M. daily, except 


Sundays. 

Elegunt Steamers Rhoce Island and Massachu- 
setts are now running on this 
fare, $3.00 to Boston, $2.25 idence. Pas- 
oy foun a Lr 1) can have a full night’s 4 
| my BG Providence or 
F. W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass’r Agt. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


—STEAMERS- 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 
The Evening Line on the Hudson River 


Leaves NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 
41, North River,foot of Canal Street week 
day at6 P.M. Tickets sold and 








to all ~N East and West. ve AL- 
BANY for NEW YORK, at 8 P. M., or on arrival 
of trains from the North, West and East. 


J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, Pier 
+ — rag | River, New 
. B. WATERS, General Pass’ Agcnt. Albany 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 





GSTO ALL! 
— 


Decorated Toilet 
mp.or Watch. No house can the same 
at the head and defy 















“A friend of mine,” said Bones, “ went 
up to the photographer's the other day, 
and asked the operator if he charged as 
much to photograph inanimate objects, as 
he did to pho’ ph animates. The oper- 
ator said he didn’t, that he came down 
fally one-half. ‘Now,’ said the photo- 
grapher, ‘can I do anything for you? 
‘Well, yes,’ said my friend. *I want my 
picture taken; but you'll have to give 
me about twenty-five per cent. off, for I’ve 
got a wooden leg.’” 


“ Yes,” said the mother, ‘“‘ Mary is very 
ambitious. She vows she will marry a 
foreign count or some grandee of some 
kind, and she wants to be accomplished.” 
** Accomplished ?’ 

othing will satisfy her short of 
being fitted to become the wife of a noble- 
man,” 

‘* And are you educating her ?” 

“Yes; Iam teaching her how to wash 
and iron.”—Boston Courier. 


IMPORTANS. 
When you visit or ry New York Thy, save 
Bagvage Pp an Carriage , aD 
stop at the Grand Union otel, Opposite Grand 
Central Depo 
it rooms fitted up at a cost of onc 


it. 
600 Eh 

million doliars, 
Plan. Elevator. Restaurant supp! with 
best. Horse cars, magee, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. families can live better for 
leas money at the Grand Union Hotel than at any 

other first-class hotel in the city. 


at $1 and upwards perday. Buro- 


“How is it you are not in bathing?’ 
asked Smithers, meeting his friend Mc- 
Ginnis, on the beach at Coney Island. 

** Faith,” replied McGinnis good-natured- 
ly, “‘ Oi’'ve bin at it ivir since Oi cum down. 
Whiniver Oi go in bathin’ Oi toike a sun- 
bath becaus’ Oi’ve the rheumatiz so bad 
Oi’'m fraid of gittan’ wit.”—Judge. 


A New Wonder 


1s not often recorded, but those who write to 
allett & Oo., Portiand, Maine, wil! learn of a 
genuine one. You can earn from $5 to $25 and 
upwards a day. You can do the work and live at 
home, wherever you are located. Full particulars 
will be sent you free. Some have earned over 
$50 in a day. Capital not meeded. You are 
started in business tree. Both sexes. All ages. 
Tmmense profits sure for those who start at Once. 
Your first act should be to write for particulars. 


A private who was minus one arm re 
marked: ‘‘One day a boat opened on us 
with canister, and the boys were sorter 
rattled, until a big fellow shouted : ‘Stick 
to’em, boys; their ammunition’s git out, 
and they’re shooting dinner buckets at 
us.’” 


When a Turk wants to sneeze he calls 
for hasheesh, and kills two birds vith one 
stone.— Life. 


Marriage among the Sioux Indians is for 
a lifetime. Siouxing for a divorce there is 
not known.—Texas Siftings. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

MS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
yr used for CHILDREN T ING. It 
DEFOR DIARRECEA. 25 CTS A 

BANKER: “ What a very illegible signa- 
ture old Moneybags has! one of 
his checks to-day and the name was hardly 
decipherable. Baker: ‘‘ I never saw his 
signature but once. Then it was almost 

lain enough for a blind man to read it.” 

nker ; ‘* Where did you see it?” Baker: 
‘Opposite the sum of ten dollars ona 
subscription list.” 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE LISLE, OF OmICAGO, well- 

knows to the leks ges press, ascribes the cure of 

a Cangerous cough, ocomeyeees at 

the lungs, to Hale's Honey of Horehound and b 

“ My rr 8 says, “threa’ 

me* * * * but this remedy has removed it.” 
Gienn’s Sal phur Soap heals and besutifies, Bo. 
GermanCorn Remover kiilsCorns, Bunions Be 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack 4 Brown, Ma 
Pike’s Toothache Drop-< cure in 1 Minute, Za, 


School Teacher : ‘‘ What! a boy of your 
age doesn't know the _—— h?’ 
Boy: ‘‘No’m.” Sehool : “Haven't 
you ever heard of anoun?” Boy: “Oh! 
yes'm.” School Teacher: ‘Well, what 
comes next?” Boy: ‘Don't know.” 
School Teacher : *‘ A pronoun. Now please 
remember that. Then there’s the verb. 
Now what follows that?’ Boy: “A 
proverb.” 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BaLSAM. 
Is oneof the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 


and Colds. Give it a trial. 
Sympathetic ——, (to the damaged 
ietor of 1 demolished dog-cart) 
rs What induced you to try to tura out on 
the left instead of the mght?” Da 
ee: “It’s English — don’tcher- 
iw.” 


The Plainest Girl in 
as Susannah Lulu y 


That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
@f the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
Plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilia, which gives new life 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“TI could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood's Sarsaparilia and soon began to sleep 
soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


' Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Made 
only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 

A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIZ GOURAUD'S 
Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


33 Removes Tan, Pimples 
Freckles, Moth- 
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es, and every 
™ blemish on beau- 
ty, and defies 
etection. It haa 
tood the test of 
SO years and i« 
so hai we 
taste ittobe 
sure the oara- 
tion ts properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfeit 
of stmilar name. 
The distinguish 
ed Dr. L A. = 
er, said to « lady 
of the Aawtion, 
Aa 


flea the skin. 
No other cos 
metic will doi 





(a ay )* 
recomm * Gouraud « 
of aii the Skin prepara- 


them. 1 
harmful 
bottle will last six months, using it every 
re Subtile removes superfluous hair 
injury to the skin 


i 


without > 

D. T HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St.. N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
thro hour the U_S,(anadas and Rurope. Also found 
inn. one at R. A. Macy's, Stern's fhrich’'s, Ridiey's 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers. ¢@ "Beware of base 
imftations. §1 000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
ue selling the same. 





Fg will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


WILSONIA 








100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt. 


The most successful appliance in the world fo. 
treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, 


ma 
er, Kidneys and Diges 
ard 


tive Organs, Bick Headache, and all troubles 
from insufficient and impure blood. 


S Glo ofr 
LD FRET.) 


PREVENE CG 










“oO Cafe o 
WILSONTA TISCLES for curing Ould Peet Reo. 
and other conditions caused by feeble circulation. 
NEW ERA Electro-Magnetic PLASTER. 
THE BEST 
In THE 
WORLD 











81 & 82 Veosy S., Bow Yorn. 





Wi ; 
But the beile of beauty she was made, 
By iaquld Pear 
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October 16, 1886. 
JUST PUBLISHED: = 


9 
Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 
TWO BOOK SERIES, 
Barner’ Elementary Geography. Cloth, @ .60 
Barves’ Complete eography. 1. 
object in — 52> the tion = these books was not so much Ciltapness as Perfecti 
whicky after ail, io the Trecet Rooney. EX _ 
TH = Com PLETE GEOG - mega 
Great attention has been paid by? ee pisos. Map Drawing, combined with Comparative 
They are full without ant area, , L 0 ent a, of the book. Syn. 
which form answers to questions, onaniey ‘those opsis, T eviews and Language } es- 
sons sre ‘Toon at the end of e:.ch 


of the largest ci ale e aved mn large $9 cha . The 
Standard ~\ ee foke, Bulletin of Recert > 5 EY 


me, Compaative 
Areas, blev ations. and Ten bent Heads of Events is a unique and valuable feature. te is 
of r Navigation, Scele of Distances bm ht up to Gate with every new 
traveled in Esc time by rail or steamer, High- Appendix are given Areas, Populations, 
lands, —— Seaporis, and Heights of Mou Roonseme. 1 >" of Rivers, 
Commercial hee are all shown. and ouncing Vocabula: 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and ‘CHICAGO. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
— 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES. 
Edited by Ww. T. Harats, LL. D. 
VOLUME I. 


The Philosophy of Education. 


By Johann Kari Friedrich Rosenkranz, Doctor of Theology and Professorof Philosophy at the 
University of Koenigsberg. 


Translated from the German by Anna C. Brackett. 


Second edition revised, and accompanied with commentary and complete analysis. Specially 
adapted for the use of Read ing Circles, Normal Classes and Teachers generally. Send for the 
ci: cular of the Series. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Special terms made to Keading Circles and on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


werres PEDAGOGY. Bendy Bont. 1.) 
The Elements of Pedagogy. Emerson E. Wuite, LL. 0., Supt. of PRO, 
A thorough and practical it nssion of the science and art of school education. 12mo., full 
cloth, Introduction price, $1.50. 
McGUFFEY’S WORD LYST. 

More than 10,000 words from MeGuffey’s Primer and soe Eee ged in lessons as found in 
the successive lessons in the books. — Pronunciation in by dtecritioal marks; the words 
divi | led into ‘syllables ; silent letters cancelled and accented syllables marked. 16mo., 80 pp. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 

ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. - 
By M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Histories. children to a rar Ral of 


to-a 
the elementary forms of speech, with as little reference as to the technicalities 
mar,  Profussdy liustrated. Wull cloth, 1fmo. Introvtuction eae Sample Copy price, wee. 3 


Exchange price, 20. . 
NEW 43 74 LOGUE. 
Free to Teachers and School Offi & Co.’s new eomplete des- 
criptive Vatalogue is now ready. its of Drs. McGurrey, Ray, 
Wuite, HARVEY, HOLBROOK, UYLER, RIDPATA, and Mrr 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CD., {sspoalSuxse"escraioe 
A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


popular syppotnation to the acience of language. By FREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph. D. 12mo, 


cloth ice $1. 
a i with much interest, and recommended it to the young men at Oxford.”—Mazx Muller. 
yt Crosby: “* admirub!y interesting and i structive.” 
George Perry, in the N. Y. Home Journal: ** Not a dry stucy of abstractions, but a vivacious, fas- 


nates rambie through the —- of Fnglish. 

H. Stoddard, in the Mail and Evening Baprens * m yt is pot ot ontvavagans to say that ‘ The P4ilo- 
sophy of Words! reads like a romance nuda has described weros, Shets cxigine. 
py a vein that & ae! and instructs con’ - eemeds ang S 


their groeth and chang 8 in so ha 
arenes, one the pocket of » A, tb linguist. 


equally intelligible to the novice in 
pre-eminently a volume oir the remy table, and 
of the aaa and modern ‘ongues, 
Garilanda s book of UNIVERSAL IN- 


of informa ion and rm ading, a practical and tiene inhowieage 
and a marked originality of hought, a to make 
TEREST AND STERLANG WORTH. The author calls it ‘a popular introduction to the science of lan- 
guage,’ and in that field itis probably UNRIVALLED.” 
Sent postpaid, on of price by 
A. LOVELL & CO.. {6 Astor Place, New York. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, No, (G) 1102 Wainut street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
ea INTERLINEAR | ae 


amiss to so much eaeavelite Latin 
and Greek as m hi od. ss tued therwioe eas saaiy, and a nd delight ae owen gee year —MIL 
VU, 


ire, Cesar, ‘omer’s Thad, ad, Gospel ¢ of St. John, and 
Xenomphon's 2 Anabaste, is, each fo Stee, 7 ti 
wane py Practial one F Latin Grammar: adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 
Saryent’ 8 ‘Stondard 3 spent, pw ro Deevtede Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Histories, Manesca’s l'rench Seri 
Sampte panes ‘of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


TUsSTORY CARDS 














! 
carps: 
Ds! 


Send for special terms to Teachers. 
PUY SLOLOGGY CARDs! j 
TELE CYCLOSTY LE. 


2,000 copies in black. No Washing. For School Re Examination Papers, &c., Sample 
of work and terms furnished free. er . 


J. W. FRE MAN, Supt. Schools, South Charleston, Ohio, 


1 HAVE REMOVED 
BUTLER & CO’S'§ Agency from Bond Street to|W 
‘ 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS 
BUTLER’S NEW READERS, BUTLER’S READING CHARTS, 
AND OTHER APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


C. H. BROWNE. 


The. Teachers’ National Reading Circle. 


OFFICERS; 


President, Prof. W. BA PAYNE, Uni of M ichigan. 
Vice- eg HOs. M. ae uperin’ Schools, Reading. 
Gen Secretary, C x KON ING, Fresident National School of bode B Boston, Mass. 


A eg Sch: ols, Saratoga, N. Y. 
17 Courses ve laid om - Elective System. A a number of mem- 


bers already admitted. e Corresponding 
2 s H. A. fA. WEBBER, "43 Molex Street. Bos Boston, Mass. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
Fda CES 


PUBLIS PaLSORLPEIA. 
Murray's E Essential Lessons in a Beatie 

wna Mechan anor tne eat works 

ag de tate 

Rasa Cent Ce, ,Gloncecter, Mass, 





KE. H. 
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McEiroy's Essential 
Kellerman’s Eiements of Botan 
Baldwin's English Literature, 2 Rete,” 7 

Fenno's Science and Ait of Hooution, . 
—_—+ Favorites, = 1K, 4,each, - 


arrison’s Freach 
arriaon'y Preach Syuia,” * - ne 
Special Prices sar —— Correspondence 








a 
Lessons _ erg ‘ 
ony g125 


. S. History Questions to date 
HUTCHISON’S LAWS OF HEALTH, 


throughout the state and the Country 


CLARK 


HU TCHISON of FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY, 


EUTCBISON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
Recommended by leadirg Teachers, Superintendents and County Commissioners, 


Particularly Adapted to New York Schools. 


REED’S WORD LESSONS. A Complets Speller, 

REED AND KELLOGG’S GRADED LESSONS IN ENGLISH, Price, 36 Cents, 

REED AND KELLOGG’S HIGHER LESSONS IN ENGLISH, Price, 60 Cents, 

THOMSON’S FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, 

THOMSON’S COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC, 
ER‘ON’S POPULAR U.S HISTORY. 


Price, 25 Cents: 


Price, 30 Cents. 
Price, 70 Cents: 
_— a Price, $1.00. 

Price, 30 Cents, 


Price, 66 Cents. 
Price, $1.08. 


Teachers wishing satisfactory ——— + should correspond regarding these books. 


& MAYNARD, 


771 Broadway, and 67 and 69 Ninth St,, New York. 


Publishers, 





IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


Send to us for Catalogues. 
We furnish Gratis on application: 
Catalogue of ot ipeoceaea Books and 
Teachers’ Aids 


Catalogues of patie for Schools and 
Home Entertainments. 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, |°& 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames" 
and French’s. 


Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 
ond Pombo Square. 
Catalogue of Standard Works. 


Any book sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price, 
Address 
Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON, MASS. 





TEXT-BOOKS ON  eepapinagae © 
Dooittie’s Practical Astroac 
—— Astronomy for Dogtatess, 16mo, 

clot 
Norvon's Astronomy. 250 
White's Theoretical and — riptive 

Astronomy. 8vo, ¢ Goth, 200 

TEXT-BOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 
Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy 8vo, cl., 3 50 
Chester’s Catalogue of Minerals, 8vo, 1 
Dana's Manual of Mineralogy. 12mo, 
“ System of Mineralogy. 8vo, 
Appendixes to Ditto. | a, 0 and It} 

vo, ¢ 
Text-Book of Mineralogy. 8vo,“ 350 
a s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals. 300 
illiams’ Manual of Lithology. 18mo, cl., 125 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


Grammar and Analysis 


MADE EASY AND ATTRACTIVE BY 


DIAGRAMS. 


Is not only the most 
work on Gremma 


_ 
We have orders from 
Territory in the United Stats. and from come foreten 
countries and islancs of ths seas. The 
engraved at t cost. The 


8vo, cloth, 


oe 
” 





1.50 

ed ek 

. . 200 | Bow 
50 








A CRAND COOD BOOK 
FOR THE HIGHER SCHOOLS! 


THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. O. EMERSON. 


Every copter task has his times of special inspira- 
tion, in which he his best work. In some 
such season, Mr. Emon rson laid pA pian of this ex- 
cellent book book, een es we no su r for the beau- 
ty of its subjects and its m and is well und 
convenicntly arranged. 

Opening the book at random, onesees, perhaps 
*O, Sa 4 goes the H * a gire “tall of sun- 
“The Ko ay full of buge 

ay “ Good N ht,” or the solid and true, 
“Thou who art Fai * or a wide awake sea 

cong: or a beautiful Hymn Anthem. There is 
nothing that is nut clevated and refined. 

Songs are genera‘ly arranged in 4-parts; but 
one, two, three ur four parts may be sung at will. 

The publishers would be glad to have you give 
this superior book a trial. 


8s imen Copies mailed toany address on 
receipt of 60 Cents. od 


Schools supplied at rate of $6.00 for a dozen books, 


oc| OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


50 | C- H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


oh Brewing . Books, Aeemteg, Models, 


Prang’s web Text.Books an Art Educa- 


tion. ALSO MAXUF, 
PRANC’S DRAWING ‘MODELS, 


sore ita hr en . 
ve ‘or 
wing in and Gram- 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mas 
79 Wabash Ave.. Chicego. 


MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTFATIONS, TYPE. 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


COwWPERTHWAIT & CO. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PERRY & G% S355 


No. 107. 


~<a ~<a: For Schools. 








